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HE rural carrier had put the daily 

mail into the box by the front 

gate, but Barbara Cline had not 
run down the path to see what he had 
left. Her correspondence had dwindled 
to occasional letters from her nearest 
of kin; the clank of the mail-box lid 
meant little except the daily paper and 
the monthly magazines. 

The morning had been full to over- 
flowing. She had hurried with the fam- 
ily washing, hurried to the garden to 
get the vegetables for dinner, hurried 
from cellar to kitchen and from kitchen 
to porch in the effort ‘to have dinner 
on time when the men-folks came 
from the field. 

Twelve-year-old Barbara helped 
with the vegetables, seven-year-old 
Rita was setting the table, and five- 
year-old Benton was fetching water in 


a quart pail from the pump out in the © 


yard. Fifteen-year-old Jasper, or Jap 
Junior, as he was called, was out in the 
field at work—almost making a full 
hand, his father boasted proudly. Din- 
ner was on the table when the men 
came to the house. 

“Any mail?” Jap Senior inquired, 
puffing and blowing and shaking the 
water from his hair as he came to the 
towel hanging on the roller beside 
the kitchen door. 

“T haven’t gone to the box,” 
Barbara answered. “I never find 
time for the daily paper until 
after dinner.” 

“Tl go, mother.” And young 
Jap was off down the walk. 

“Look at that!” His father 
chuckled. “After a hard morning’s 
work, too. There’ll be some track 
medals in this family when that 
boy gets to college.” 

“A letter for father,” Jap Jun- 
ior shouted from the front door. 
“Looks as if it had been all over 
the state.” 

“Then it can wait a while longer 
while we get dinner out of the 
way,” his mother suggested. 

But a letter was enough of a 
novelty to make Jasper Cline 
pause before eating dessert to 
look at the postmark and the~ 
various statements that it had 
been sent out on various rural - 
routes from Bowerton before, the 
post-office people had discovered 
that it was intended for the town 
of Burroughs. oe 

“Looks like Tom Padden’s writ= 
ing, or near-writing,” he grim- 
bled. “No wonder they couldn’t * 
make it out. Wonder he ever got 
my name so they could read it.” 

He opened the envelope. “It is 
from Tom Padden. It has been on 


the road for ten days, and he writes to inform 
us that we are to attend our class reunion 
to-morrow night.” 

“T hadn’t thought of this as being com- 
mencement week. How queer that I should 
forget it! Well, maybe we can be ready to go 
next year,” Barbara sighed. 

“You'll be ready to go to-morrow night,” 
Jasper announced. “Wait until I read this to 
you: ‘We must all get together this time, be- 
cause Jack and Eda are home on furlough 
and have requested it. They are hungry to see 
the old bunch, and we can’t fail them, after 
all they have done to bring honor to the class. 
I have the promise of everyone I could reach 
by telephone, and I feel sure of the rest of 
you.’ ” 

Tears had rushed to Barbara Cline’s eyes. 
“Jack and Eda, bless their hearts!” she ex- 
claimed softly. “I don’t see how I can go, but 
I will!” 

She had not mentioned the matter of 
clothes, but Jasper knew what she was think- 
ing. 

“We will have time to get some things in 
the city,” he said quickly. “I need some shoes, 
and I'll give you any amount you say you 
need. It isn’t like last time, when there wasn’t 
any money to get things.” 

He got up quickly from the table and 
pushed back his chair, forgetting his dessert. 
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“T must hurry, for I have to plan the work 
ahead for to-morrow besides finishing what 
I planned for to-day. Don’t work too hard 
this afternoon, for we shall have to get up 
early to catch the train over at Burroughs, 
and you'll lie awake all night to see that the 
alarm clock does its duty.” 

Not work hard! Barbara laughed as she 
hurried through the dishwashing. She must 
bring in the clothes on the line and iron at 
least a part of them. She must go across 
the fields and get Grandma Brown to come 
and stay with the children; then she must 
bake a lot of things for to-morrow, so that 
the work should not be too hard for grand- 
mamma and Barbara. After she came back 
from her trip across the fields to Grandma 
Brown’s she washed her hair and then began 
her ironing before her hair was dry, for the 
afternoon was going fast. A damp wisp’ of 
hair drifted in the breeze across her perspir- 
ing forehead, and she said half fretfully to 
Barbara: : 

“Tt will just look old-fashioned and horrid, 
as it did the last time we went to a reunion. 
That’s where a farmer has the advantage over 
a farmer’s wife. He can walk into a barber 
shop and be shaved and have all the tired 
lines massaged out of his face, get a hair cut 
and look just as well as his city brother; but 
a farm woman can’t keep up with all the 
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hairdressing fads. And a farmer has the 
advantage in clothes, too. If he has a 
good serge suit, he can get a new collar 
and tie and a pair of shoes and be at 
least inconspicuous; but his wife—O 
dear! I stopped attending even my 
class banquets because I could never 
have a dress that was in style. I didn’t 
need new party frocks every year out 
here, and when I wore a fluffy one all 
the others appeared in plain, straight 
affairs and if I finally acquired e!bow 
sleeves the others all wore sleeves down 
to their knuckles. I just gave it up be- 
cause I couldn’t look like the other 
girls.” 

“But, mother,” protested Barbara, 
“you look prettier than anybody in 
your navy blue dress. It’s so soft and 
silky, and you never get mussy-look- 
ing, no matter where you wear it, and 
you look so—well, you look like your 
own self and not as if you were all 
fixed up trying to look like other 
folks.” 


Barbara Cline stopped ironing long 
enough to give her thoughtful little 
daughter a loving hug. 

“You blessed comforter,” she said. 
“Tl find time to make a new white 
collar for the navy blue dress, and I'll 

try to forget my worries and be 
content to look just like myself 
and have a perfectly glorious day 
to make up for all the hard work 
_before and afterwards.” 

But as she ironed she was think- 
ing of the last reunion they had 
attended, and‘she sighed, remem- 
bering not so much the pleasant 
greetings of old friends as how 
dowdy she had felt in her old- 
fashioned dress, and how cool 
and fresh and smart all the other 
women had looked. 

Asa whole the class had strongly 
disapproved of her and Jasper’s 
choosing to live in the country. 
But in spite of many discourage- 
ments and years of hard work 
they had finally won their battle 
with the soil. They were begin- 
ning to feel well repaid for all 

~ their toil and sacrifices, for they 

~ had assured a future for their 
children. But the better times had 

; . not yet affected the family cloth- 
- ing. Barbara thought a trifle re- 
sentfully of Jasper’s generous offer 

of money for the morrow.. It 
would have meant so much to her 

to have known a few weeks ear- 
lier that she could have some 
money. After the last reunion they 
had attended she had resolved 
that she would not go again until 
she could go as well clad as any 

of the other girls of the class. But 
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Jack and Eda Burton—she could 
not refuse their request. 

It was late at night when she 
finally blew out the light and 
crept quietly into the bedroom 
without waking Jasper. When the 
alarm clock wakened her she 
dressed hastily and set a hurried 
breakfast for the two of them. 
She kissed the sleeping children 
and gave a few last directions to 
Grandma Brown. Then she and 
Jasper drove the seven miles to 
the station, where they arrived 
just in time to turn the horse and 
buggy over to the liveryman be- 
fore the early train made its stop. 

They arrived at the city half 
an hour before the stores opened. 

“Well, I know just what I'll 
do,” Jasper said. “I'll go straight 
to a barber shop and get a shave 
and a hair cut; then I'll get my 
shoes and see about some busi- 
ness, then go to a clothier’s and 
get into a new collar and tie. And 
I want you to tale this money 
and get whatever you need. It 
doesn’t make any difference what 
it costs. We’ve had our prosper- 
ous time since we’ve seen any of 
the old bunch, and I want you to 
look like the other girls.” 

Barbara’s face flushed. Had Jasper also 
noticed how dowdy the farmer’s wife had 
looked among the wives of his professional 
brothers ? 

“Tf you get through before I do,” he con- 
tinued, “you can rest a while somewhere and 
then meet me in time for the two-o’clock car. 
That will get us there in time to see all the 
buildings and have a walk through the old 
campus. You know that Tom said we were 
to meet in Chalmers Hall before the banquet ; 
so we want plenty of time. Don’t forget to 
eat a lunch somewhere. I’m hungry now, and 
you didn’t eat a bit of breakfast. Good-by.” 
And Jasper went on down the street. 

Barbara leaned back in one of the rocking- 
chairs in the waiting room and closed her 
eyes. She was tired. Her head seemed to beat 
against the back of the chair in time with her 
heartbeats. She was almost sorry she had 
come. When the clock assured her that it was 
time for the shops to be open she went to one 
of the best ones. The clerks were busy un- 
covering counters and show cases; she went 
up to the rest room to give them time to look 
a trifle more cordial and also to collect her 
thoughts and decide what she should buy. A 
young girl, hurrying down the hall to the 
clerks’ lockers, glanced in at the rest room and 
then rushed forward. 

“Aunt Bab, you darling!” She threw her 
arms round Barbara. “Don’t you remember 
Wanda, Wanda Myers?” 

“Why, Wanda, you —” 

“Yes, of course I’ve changed. It’s been ages 
since you saw me. I’ve had time to grow to 
be a working woman! Bob is working here 
too. He is down in the basement where they 
uncrate things. You wouldn’t know him, I’m 
sure. He is so tall and thin, and he was so fat 
that time when we had the glorious two 
weeks out on your farm. Bob talks about it 
all even yet—the wonderful cream and all the 
fried chicken we could eat. He still loves to 
eat, but it doesn’t seem to fatten him up any 
more.” 

“Bob, little Bob, working!” Barbara ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” Wanda answered almost resentfully. 
“Why shouldn’t we both be working? Poor 
father has been sick so much, we'd be 
ashamed just to sit round through vacation 
time and let him worry over the rent and the 
clothes and our books for next year and 
everything. Half the boys and girls we know 
are working in stores or factories this summer. 
But here I am, doing all the talking when I 
want just to look and Jook at you.” 

Barbara Cline shrank from the big window. 
“Oh, my dear, I know how mussed and 
frowsy and tired and tanned I am; so don’t 
look very close—please !” 

“You look perfectly beautiful,” said the 
girl warmly. “So strong and capable and so— 
so like yourself.” 

Barbara laughed. “You and little Barbara 
use the same expression in describing me. 
Whom could I look like, pray, if not myself?” 

“You know what I mean!” Wanda ex- 
claimed. “You’re just you, and you are not 
trying to look like everybody else. And your 
beautiful hair! How lucky you are to have 
so much of it, with your permanent wave put 
in by nature instead of by machinery! But 
I think the best thing of all is that you look 
so perfectly healthy and comfortable. I’d give 
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It seemed only a little time before they were all on the old campus 


all I hope to earn this summer to see mother 
look like that. I’m so glad mother will see you 
at the class reunion. It will do her so much 
good, for she has always loved you best of 
all the girls. I had hard work to persuade 
father and mother that they ought to go to- 
night, but there! I’m taking it for granted 
that you are on your way out to the college 
reunion. You are, aren’t you?” 

“Yes; and I want you and Bob to be my 
guests at lunch,” Barbara said quickly. “I 
know you must hurry now to your work, but 
I want to see you both and have a real visit 
with you.” 

“Oh, Auntie Bab, now kind of you! And 
Bob happens to have the same lunch hour 
that I have this week. But we ought to have 
invited —” 

“No, indeed! I’ve had my orders to eat a 
big lunch, and I don’t know what to cat; 
so I’m overjoyed to find two youngsters who 
understand city food.” 

After luncheon Wanda helped adjust the 
clean white collar, and with that and thc 
new shoes she declared that Aunt Bab looked 
well enough to go anywhere and as sweet as 
a June rose. 

Jasper Cline was waiting at the interurban 
station. “You look great!” he said after look- 
ing her over. “What did you buy?” 

Barbara’s eyes were dancing, and her face 
was flushed with happiness. “I bought a pair 
of shoes and a handkerchief; and one big bill 
out of the roll you gave me went for a lunch- 
eon with two invited guests. O Jap, I found 
Wanda and Bob Myers working in a depart- 
ment store—all their vacation. Bob is down 
in the basement and looks as white as a win- 
ter potato sprout. I just wanted to gather 
them both up and run away with them out 
to the farm, where they could live in the 
fresh air and the sunshine until time to start 
school again. They’d love it so! They talk of 
that little visit out on our farm as if it were 
one of the brightest spots in their lives.” 

“A handkerchief, shoes and a big lunch for 
the kids of our old friends,” said Jasper 
whimsically, “and yet she looks all right to 
me. 

Just then an excited woman rushed across 
the platform toward them, fairly dragging a 
man after her and calling, “It’s Jap and Bab. 
What luck! Just the two we wanted most 
besides Jack and Eda!” 

Nellie and Jim Vance took possession of 
the Clines; several others bound for the old 
college joined the two couples, and it seemed 
only a little time before they were all on the 
old campus, gathered round Jack and Eda 
and all talking at once. Jack and Eda were 
easily the centre of things just as they had 
been in the old days before their years of 
service in a heathen land. Their clothing 
looked as if it were the last thing in their 
thoughts and of little importance to them 
except as a covering for the body. But no 
one thought of Jack’s and Eda’s clothes. 

Barbara noticed that she and Jasper ‘did 
not look shabby in comparison with the 
others. There seemed to be a marked differ- 
ence in the clothing of many of those who 
hitherto had spent much time and money 
on dress. She also observed with a pang 
of pity that many of her old friends ap- 
peared faded and worn, and she found herself 
wondering whether she seemed changed. 


, The banquet was informal, There was no 
set pregramme and no toastmaster; but 
toward the close Jack Burton stood up at the 
head of the table. 

“You are to do us a favor now,” he said. 
“Eda and I want to know all about you. 
Through the frantic efforts of some freshman 
writer to find material for the alumni column 
of the college monthly you’ve been kept well 
informed about us and our affairs each year. 
We are on furlough now and are surely en- 
titled to this short time to fix our thoughts 
on the homeland and our old friends. For 
our own diversion I’m going to call on you, 
cach one by the name I knew best, and you’re 
to stand up and tell us your present name, 
address, occupation, the number in family, 
names of members of the family and any 
other facts I may wish to inquire into; and 
if I forget any facts that the rest of you 
want to inquire about, I'll allow a few ques- 
tions besides my own.” 

A storm of protest arose, but Jack silenced 
it by saying, “You’d better obey orders, or 
T’'ll add that each one shall tell his age. First 


we'll hear from Old Sport, our once famous 


orator.” 

““Sporter—Sporter Myers!” the crowd 
called. 

Joseph Myers had been the best-dressed 
man, the best impromptu speaker, the gayest, 
wealthiest member of the old class. Now 
he started well with witty speeches that 
brought forth gales of laughter; but Barbara 
Cline, remembering Wanda’s expression, “poor 
father,” noticed how thin his face had grown 
and the lines about his eyes and the graying 
hair about his temples. She noticed also that 
his suit had evidently seen service for more 
than one season. 

One by one Jack called them out by their 
old nicknames, and the crowd leaned eagerly 
forward to hear all the droll replies to his 
quick questions. 

“And now we will hear from our one king 
of the soil, Jap Cline,” Jack said, adding mis- 
chievously, “Perhaps he can be induced to 
tell us just how to get the latest hair cut— 
with a white line round the face and the neck. 
Anyway, we’d like to ask what has changed 
him from a thin, stoop-shouldered bookworm 
to the broad-shouldered, pompous individual 
we see before us to-night.” 

“That’s not fair—to poke fun at a man 
when you’re introducing him,” Jasper said 
solemnly ; “so I’m going to leave him guessing 
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about the new-style white halo 
that all prosperous farmers are 
now wearing. You know I can’t 
make a speech,—never could,— 
but I can tell you a prescription 
for getting rid of stooped shoul- 
ders, you fellows with the white- 
collared jobs, with your feet under 
desks, or on top of ’em. I'll tell 
you just how many acres of un- 
derbrush and green brier you need 
to grub, turning the said wilder- 
ness into a paying cornfield, and 
how many acres you will need to 
plough and to mow in order t> 
acquire a complexion like mine— 
up to the halo.” 

There was applause as he sat 
down, but his wife’s proud glance 
was his best reward. 

In some cases, where both h:s- 
band and wife were members cf 
the class, Jack Burton had cx- 
cused the woman from speaking ; 
Barbara had been sure that sc 
could beg off when her turn came 
She had found her place card te- 
side that of Ben Stanton and had 
hoped that none of the others 
would remember how often in 
the old days her place had been 
beside Ben, until Jasper had sud- 
denly monopolized all of her 
time. Ben had never married, and this was the 
first reunion he had ever attended. He had 
climbed to the top of his profession in the 
big city, and the others had said with a good- 
natured shrug that old Ben was too busy get- 


ting rich to pay any attention to old friends: 


He had talked freely to Barbara to-night 
about his own life and about her life on the 
farm. 

“It certainly has been the life for you,” he 
had said, looking into her eyes. “You have 
developed in so many ways. Look at my 
sister Jen across there; anyone not knowing 
you two would guess that you were ten years 
her junior, but I happen to know that you 
are a year older. If the country gives to 
women that capable, efficient, youthful ap- 
pearance, then I’d surely recommend it to all 
the other women of our class.” 

Barbara’s face had flushed under the direct 
honest compliment, and the flush still lingered 
when some one called from the other end of 
the table: 

“Bab, Bab Benton. Make Bab tell us how 
to stay young and beautiful though wedded 
to a farmer.” 

“Give them your receipt, Bab,” Jack said. 
“They’re all envious. Is it the old one of 
early to bed and early to rise, making you 
pretty, witty and wise? Tell these women 
how you manage to pass away your time, 
buried alive out on that far-away farm —” 
And he drew his voice into the exact imitation 
of the Jen Stanton of other days, bewailing 
the fate of her beloved roommate. 

Barbara stood up. There was a timid, star- 
tled look in her big eyes until she met her 
husband’s glance. Jap was proud of her. She 
looked like the other girls, on'y a great deal 
younger. The old spirit of mischief crept into 
her eyes. 

“Perhaps the best way to give you an idea 
of trifling tasks that make up the days of my 
idle, aimless existence would be to use the 
popular plan of comparison, taking distances 
and heights with which you are all familiar. 
If all the plump. loaves of good bread I’ve 
baked since I last saw you were stacked up 
in a pyramid, they would be as high as the 
college belfry, including the old senior flag- 
staff, which Sporter risked his life to put in 
the highest spot about the campus. The jars 
of jam, jellies, preserves and pickles I’ve made 
would fill all the shelves in the old laboratory, 
set solidly all over its floor and halfway down 
the long hall. If all the lovely chickens and 
turkeys I have raised, fried, roasted and 
stewed were placed in a row, they would 
reach round the campus and all the way down 
Main Street; and if all the freezers of real, 
sure-enough ice cream that we have frozen 
and eaten out on the farm were set side by 
side, they would reach from Chalmers Hail 
to the farther end of Lover’s Lane —” 

“Stop her, call her down!” Nell Vance cried. 
“If you let her keep on at that rate she will 
start such a back-to-the-soil movement that 
there will be no farms left for our returned 
soldier boys. Every husband at this banquet 
will be trying his best to be taken in either as 
a hired man or as a summer boarder at her 
farm.” 

In the social hour that followed the women 
flocked round Barbara with confidences about 
the awful increase in prices of all eatables in 
the city and about the impossibility of getting 
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good fruit even at the advanced prices. The 
men were quizzing Jasper about farming. 
Finally, after refusing many invitations to 
remain overnight i in the old college town and 
in the city the Clines fairly tore themselves 
away from the crowd, for they still had 
before them the ride by trolley to the city, the 
midnight trip on the train to Burroughs and 
the seven-mile drive to the farm. And the 
wheat harvest would begin on the morrow! 
It was a long, tiresome trip, but there were 
so many things to talk about that the Clines 
were still talking when they reached the farm- 
house. The house was quiet when Barbara 
went in, leaving Jasper to put the horse into 
the stall. She lighted a lamp and, going to the 
mirror in the bedroom, stood looking at her- 
self. Her cheeks were still flushed, and her 


eyes were as bright as stars. Suddenly she sat 
down on the foot of the bed and began sob- 
bing, and Jasper, coming in from the barn, 
asked, “Why, Babsy, what’s the matter?” 

“T’ve—I’ve—had such—a good time.” 

Then Jasper laughed in a relieved yet won- 
dering way. 

“What a funny piece you are!” he ex- 
claimed. “You have never cried over any of 
your hard times, and now you cry when you 
are happy! Well, thank goodness, our hardest 
times are over. And, Bab, dear, I wonder if 
you feel that we made a mistake in coming 
out here and fighting for a foothold all these 
years.” 

“No, no!” she cried. “Why, the other girls 
are all so tired of the struggle with high costs 
in the city that they were green with envy.” 
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“And the fellows—well, if they had been 
able to save anything from their white-collar 
jobs and there were any farms for sale round 
here, we’d have 2 colony made up of our old 
class. And, honey, I made Sport Myers take 
a little loan until he can get on his feet again. 
He made some investments that turned out 
badly, and then his sickness floored him for 
a while. Old Sport used to be mighty good to 
me when he had plenty and I was skimping 
my way through. And now let me tell you 
part of my business in the city. I went to see 
a good architect, and as soon as the harvest 
rush is over he is coming out to help you plan 
a modern farmhouse, with every labor-saving 
device that can be studied up for your work- 
ing hours. I told the fellows to-night that we 
would observe the next anniversary of the 
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class at our home. Many of them have auto- 
mobiles and can run out here without even 
getting tired, and we shall have our own 
before that time, so that we can meet those 
who come by train. We’ll give them a real 
country dinner instead of a radish rose, a 
wafer and a thimbleful of watery fruit ice. 
We'll show them what it means to be buried 
alive on a farm.” 

And with a glad, contented song in her 
heart Barbara Cline put away her navy blue 
dress and lay down for the few hours before 
the dawn, with no dread of the harvest. As 
she drifted off to sleep her thoughts seemed 
to keep time to the tune of the car wheels, 
and the words that repeated themselves were: 

It’s good to be buried—a—live — 
Out on a farm of—your—own — 


THE TAMING, OF THE CARTER TRIBE 


Chapter Six. Nan has a birthday party 


FTER Eben’s answer there was a moment 
A of astounded silence at Fitch’s end of 
the telephone and then a short laugh. 
“Shylock, eh? So you’ve been sweating us all 
this time. I’ve a mind to make you come 
through with the whole sixty thousand!” 

“You can’t get another cent out of me,” 
Eben declared with certainty. 

“Well, we'll let it go at that, then,” said 
Fitch. “It’s a notch above what I expected. 
I'll drop in for that certified check some time 
to-morrow morning. So long.” 

Eben went to bed feeling as battered and 
bruised as if he had been beaten. He seldom 
acted on impulse, and he had been hurried 
now into an unconsidered action the con- 
sequence of which he must face the next 
morning. When he went to sleep he had not 
decided how he should get the money. 

The next morning he tried to get Uncle 
Brown on the telephone, but Uncle Brown 
had already gone out. It was almost time for 
Fitch to appear; there was nothing for Eben 
to do, then, except draw his personal check 
on the trust funds that he had wrongfully 
deposited in his own name and have the check 
certified. He felt a certain qualm as he wrote 
his name, but he did it and delivered the 
check to Edward Fitch. 

“Once Brown is under my roof I can con- 
vince him that the Carfitchlee is a gilt-edged 
investment, as it is,” he thought. “When he 
comes in we'll change its name and call it 
Brown-Carter.” 

But Uncle Brown, hurried like Eben into 
an unconsidered promise, put off keeping it 
as long as he could. He sent Eben a check for 
two thousand dollars in trust for Jack Brew- 
ster, telling Eben to keep the gift secret; but 
he came no more to the Carter house and 
evaded all Eben’s efforts to see him. 

“Tl have to wait till he comes to stay,” 
Eben decided. “Then he will have to talk. 
Meanwhile I was mighty lucky to have the 
other sum on hand to draw from.” 

As week followed week Eben grew gradu- 
ally accustomed to the situation and almost 
forgot that the money he had borrowed was 
still to be accounted for. He did not expect 
to be questioned, for he had sent Jack a check 
for five hundred dollars from Uncle Brown’s 
gift; and if the boy chose to consider it as 
a dividend, that was his business. The only 
other person who had a right to ask questions 
was Dr. Field, and money was one of the 
last things that interested the doctor; to sus- 
pect the need of questioning his cotrustee was 
the last thing that would occur to him. He 
believed that everyone was as simple and 
straightforward as himself. 

It was not until June that with much trepi- 
dation Uncle Brown took up his abode be- 
neath the Carter roof and became a member 
of the tribe. His trepidation increased with 
each day that he stayed. Although the Amal- 
gamated Order was really accomplishing great 
inlaws, Juliet still failed to hear the baby cry 
if she was absorbed in a book, Benny’s con- 
scientious practice on the piano was not 
soothing to the nerves, and Julie still liked 
to sit on the old man’s knee and demand to 
know his first name, which he would never 
tell. Eben and Sam he frankly disliked. But 
for Margie he would have thrown up his 
bargain before a week was over. For her sake 
he clung to it. But the gold pieces that he 
had meant for Juliet’s children lay unbe- 
stowed in a little purse in the corner of his 
drawer. Uncle Brown did not distribute lar- 
ess unless his head approved his heart. 

He was both a joy and a worry to Margie; 











‘*Is anything the matter with Sam? ’’ she asked 


the joy came through his understanding com- 
panionship and his many little gifts; the 
worry from having to protect him from the 
tribe and from knowing that he heartily 
disliked Sam. But after all she could not be 
too unhappy when there were three wholly 
satisfactory people in the world, the baby, 
Uncle Brown and Dolly. 

Sam, never knowing when Mr. Brown 
might choose to betray him, behaved with 
discretion when his uncle was present. When 
his uncle was absent, however, Sam, with the 
curiosity that was part of his nature, explored 
Mr. Brown’s room and all his belongings. He 
was entirely familiar with Uncle Brown’s 
shirts and his shoes and his neckties and the 
four gold pieces in the purse in the upper 
drawer. 

None of the Brewsters except Jack had met 
Mr. Brown, but nevertheless Nan sent him 
an invitation to her birthday party. Of course, 
as a loyal member of the Order, she heroically 
sent an invitation to each one of the Carter 
tribe. 

When her invitations were out she began 
to worry about what Julie, her own special 
protégé, could wear. 

“Julie’s a great deal improved,” she con- 
fided to Dolly. “I told her that being untidy 
was a bad habit, and now she lets Margie do 
her hair without screaming, and she washes 
her face clean; but she hasn’t a single pretty 
dress, Dolly.” 

“There’s that dear little fine white frock 
you’ve outgrown,” Dolly answered. “You can 
give her that if her mother doesn’t mind.” 

“Oh, Juliet won’t mind,” said Nan. “She 
wouldn’t know if Julie went to a party in 
her nightgown. I’m going to take it this 
minute.” 

No grass ever grew under Nan’s feet; they 
carried her to her room for the dress, to the 


kitchen for Kezzy to tie it up, down through 
the garden and along the alley and the street 
to the Carter house and into the room where 
Juliet was sitting. 

“Oh, how do you do, Nan?” she said, 
glancing vaguely up from her book. “How 
spick and span you are!” 

Honest Nan fidgeted. “May I give Julie this 
dress to wear to my party?” she asked. “I’m 
too big for it, and Dolly said that Julie could 
have it if you’d let her.” 

She waited for Juliet’s answer, which was 
slow in coming. The mother feeling, which 
did not often trouble Juliet, was now faintly 
stirring in her heart. Because she was careless 
her children had either to go neglected or be 
clothed by other hands than hers. There was 
no other reason. Eben was too well off to 
let his children depend on charity for their 
clothes, and she certainly had not lost her old 
art of dressmaking. 

“Go upstairs and find Julie,” she said sud- 
denly, “and tell her to bring me down the 
pile of magazines from the chair in my room. 
I'll look up a pattern and make her a dress 
myself.” 

Nan met Julie — ~ upper hall and deliv- 
ered her message. Then she showed the dress. 
“Oh, I want this one!” Julie exclaimed. 

one mother is going to make you one,” 
sai 

“Pooh !” Julie retorted pertly. “She'll never 
get it done. No one does anything in this 
house except Margie. Mother’ll find a story 
in those magazines, and then she'll forget all 
about the pattern. I’m going to put this 
away, anyhow.” 

Juliet, who was waiting below, heard the 
conversation with a thrill of maternal jeal- 
ousy. Truly she was nothing to her own 
family; it was Margie that mothered them; 
it was Margie that Eben wanted when he 
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was in trouble; it was Margie to whom 
Bridget went for orders. Juliet was a cipher 
in the house. 

“Bring me the papers, Julie,” she said with 
a new note of firmness in her voice. “We'll 
choose the pattern together, and then we'll 
go downtown and buy the stuff.” 

Somewhat awed, the children carried down 
the magazines, chose a pattern and then went 
downtown with Juliet to buy the material. 
Before luncheon they had bought and cut 
out the new dress. Julie kissed her mother 
with heartfelt gratitude. At that Juliet smiled 
in a way that lifted the drooping corners of 
her fretful mouth and brought back some of 
the beauty that had made Eben Carter first 
think he was in love with her. 

Not only was Julie’s dress ready in time 
for the party, but by dint of much persuasion 

uliet induced Eben to furnish the money to 
uy Benny a new white suit. It was not easy 
to get money from Eben. The part of his in- 
come that he should have been using to give 
his family comforts he had poured into the 
plantation; he was behind with all his bills 
and seemed likely to get more so. Worst of 
all, Eben was beginning to feel uneasy about 
the money that he had borrowed. Uncle 
Brown, now under his roof, was close enough 
to him but farther away than ever from the 
Carfitchlee Plantation. Eben could not rouse 
in him the slightest interest in rubber. 

Although Eben gave Benny a suit, he re- 
fused contemptuously to attend Nan’s party 
himself. Sam also was scornful. He announced 
at luncheon that he was going directly from 
school to the Country Club to caddy all the 
afternoon. 

The rest of the family, including Uncle 
Brown and the baby, went to the party. 
Bridget had the afternoon off; so the baby 
had to go, but he was gurgling his prettiest in 
a clean white dress. Margie, in spite of a 
headache, was starry-eyed and flushed with 
pleasure, for was not her family as clean and 
well dressed as any other there? 

“Tl take the baby, Margie,” Juliet offered, 
“and you can play the games with the others.” 

“TI don’t believe I’d better,” Margie said 
quickly. “I don’t believe he’d stay with you.” 

“Of course he’ll stay with me,” Juliet an- 
swered, speaking from the hurt pride that 
Nan’s words had aroused. And as she offered 
the baby a true mother smile he graciously 
stretched out his arms toward her. Juliet’s 
eyes brightened with triumph. He had never 
before gone willingly from Margie to her. 

With her curls flying and her laugh ringing 
out, Margie was the gayest one at the games. 
Dr. Field, who had slipped in to watch the 
proceedings, nodded approvingly. 

“Tt’s the first time I ever saw her act like 
a child,” he said to Dorothea. “I’m glad to 
see her brightening up. I’ve been worried 
about her. I spoke to Carter, but made no 
impression. Is that her mother? I’ve never 
met her.” 

Dolly introduced him to Juliet and to Mr. 
Brown. 

“You have a wonderful but fragile little 
daughter, Mrs. Carter,” Dr. Field said, nod- 
ding toward Margie. “I tried to tell her father 
the other day not to push her too fast or 
let her take too much responsibility, but he 
thought I was interfering, I guess. How does 
she seem to you?” 

“All right usually,” replied Juliet. “She has 
headaches sometimes. She had one to-day, but 
she seems to have forgotten it. You don’t 
mean there’s anything wrong with her?” 

“Not if she has thifgs made easy for her. 
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But she is the sort to take responsibility, and 
she carries so much that she is using all her 
strength. There isn’t any margin for an emer- 
gency if it should come. I don’t like to see a 
child live like that.” 

Juliet’s eyes followed her daughter. “Ill 
see what I can do,” she said. 

The doctor and Mr. Brown settled down in 
a comfortable backwater beyond the reach of 
the waves of romping children. 

“Do you play golf?” Dr. Field asked. 

“No, I don’t. I’ve never taken it up.” 

“A great game. I was going to recommend 
Marh : balls to you. I can’t get anybody in- 
terested in them. I’m the only man in town 
who uses them, except the chap who took 
half a dozen out of my locker. But that’s 
neither here nor there. How do you like being 
a member of the clan?” 

Mr. Brown’s answer was a wry smile. 

“Not all pleasure ?” said the doctor. “I sup- 
pose not. I don’t admire Carter myself. I’m 
joint guardian with him for the four Brewster 
children, but we don’t pull in doublt harness 
very well; I’ve tried to look after their morals 
and leave the money affairs to Carter. He’s a 
clever business man, I believe.” 

“T thought there was no estate to admin- 
ister.” 

“There wasn’t until lately. An uncle of 
their mother’s left them a legacy of fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and it is in Eben Carter’s care. 
I asked him how he meant to invest it, but 
he let me know that he did not need any 
advice about it, and I dropped the matter, 
for he isn’t the easiest man in the world to 
talk to. He’s put it into something, though, 
for he sent a dividend of five hundred dollars 
to Jack.” ; 

“JT wonder why Carter didn’t tell me about 
that,” Mr. Brown replied. “It can’t be much 
of an investment, if you count the five hun- 
dred as a quarterly dividend, as I suppose 
it is.” 

Dr. Field looked thoughtful. “That would 
be only four per cent, wouldn’t it? I suppose 
I ought to ask Carter about it. I will when I 
get a chance. Still, it sounds safe. Here comes 
my boy. I’d like to introduce him to you, for 
I think he’s a pretty fine specimen. He’s Jack 
Brewster’s chum—and Dolly’s, too, as far as 
that goes. Phil, I want to introduce you to 
Mr. Brown.” 

Phil shook hands cordially with Mr. Brown 
and settled down beside his father. “Swell 
party, isn’t it, dad? And I see the Tartar 
Tribe is out in full force. The Amalgamated 
Order is going some.” 

“Look out,” said the doctor. “This is Mrs. 
Carter’s uncle.” 

“Oh,” Phil said in embarrassment, “I beg 
your pardon.” 

S. Brown’s eyes twinkled. “You needn’t. I 
can follow the joke. But what is the Order?” 

“It was Dolly’s idea,” Phil replied, still em- 
barrassed. “She thought we could help them; 
so we each took one as a protégé. But of 
course they don’t know.” 

“They'll never know from me,” replied Mr. 
Brown. “Which one did you draw ?” 

“Sam fell to me.” 

Mr. Brown’s eyebrows went up. “You have 
something of a job before you. I’m afraid he’s 
a hard case. The best thing I know about him 
is that Margie is devoted to him.” 

Phil nodded. “I think he’s fond of her too, 
somewhere under his thick skin. But it isn’t 
enough to notice.” 

“T have no use for a boy who isn’t straight,” 
declared Mr. Brown shortly. 

“Neither have I,” responded Phil. “I’d 
rather kick him than do anything else. But 
you see when Dolly —” 

“T see,” said Mr. Brown. “I’ve been watch- 
ing Miss Dolly, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
she’d be a safe guide to follow. I think I'll 
have to get into the Order either as a bene- 
ficiary or as a member.” 

“My. Carter’s left for some one,” Phil said 
with his quick smile. 

“Thank you, no,” returned the old man 
decidedly. “I’d rather take my chance with 
Sam even. I'll be a beneficiary. One of you 
can reform me.” 

“There’s Johnny,” said Phil, rising. 

“Well, he could reform me as well as any- 
body.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” explained Phil. “I 
mean he’s just come in, and he has his boss 
with him. Nan’s having some party.” 

Judge Olcott stood with Jack in the door- 
way watching the children, until Dolly saw 
them and went across to welcome the judge. 

“I’m an uninvited guest, Miss Brewster,” 
he said, “but when I heard that it was your 
little sister’s birthday I wanted to stop in for 
a few moments and give her my good wishes. 
We’re great friends, you know.” 

“It’s so kind of you,” Dolly answered. 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“We're just going to have supper, and you 
can drink her health in lemonade.” 

“Tt sounds alluring, but if I stayed as long 
as that Mrs. Olcott would have the criers out 
after me. I brought Nan a little gift, a box of 
candy. You don’t object to sweets, do you, on 
a birthday? Now if I haven’t left it in the 
car after all!” 

“T'll get it,” Jack said. He came back pres- 
ently with two packages. “I didn’t know 
which was which, so I brought them both.” 

“This is the one,” the judge said. “The 
other’s golf balls. I’ve been buying a new 
brand from an enterprising caddy who has 
the agency. He says they’re good balls. I wish 
you would look at them and see what you 
think. Now, Miss Nancy Brewster, many 
happy returns of the day, and here is a birth- 
day present with my best love.” 

Nan, flushed and radiant, threw her arms 
round his neck as he stooped to offer his gift. 


“Oh, thank you. It’s such a lovely surprise, 
and I’m so glad you came to my party. Won’t 
you come and have just one game .: drop 
the handkerchief before we march ‘o sup- 
per?” she begged as she released him. 

“Will you march in to supper with me if I 
stay ?” 

“Ves, I’d like to, if Willie Rutherford 
doesn’t mind.” 

The judge laughed. “I won’t cause Willie 
any pangs of jealousy. He’d probably mind 
very much, and so would Mrs. Olcott if I 
were late for tea. Good afternoon and the 
best of good wishes. They’re waiting for 
you.” He turned back to Jack and to Phil. 
“Well, what do you think of my new balls?” 

“T think they look first-rate,” Jack said. 

“You play entirely at the Country Club, 
don’t you, Judge Olcott ?” Phil asked. 

“Yes. It’s more convenient for me, though 
some of the men I like best, like Dr. Field, 


for example, play at Glen Brook. I’m glad to 
know that you approve my balls.” 

“What caddy sold them to you, do you re- 
member, Judge icott?” Phil asked, trying 
to speak carelessly. 

“A boy called Sam. I don’t know his last 
name; a stocky, bulletheaded sort of chap; 
good caddy, too.” 

The game had brought Margie close to 
them, and her forehead wrinkled as she heard 
om name. She dropped out and came to 
Phil. 

“Ts anything the matter with Sam?” she 
asked. 

“Judge Olcott was saying he is a good 
caddy,” Phil answered. “You'll lose your 
place in the ring.” 

Margie went, and Phil gravely handed 
back to the judge his box of goli balls. 

Every ball in the box was stamped “Marko.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


BORROWED FOR A BEE HUNT 


NE morning late in August we were 
QO eating breakfast—I remember we had 
baked new potatoes, home-cured bacon 
and fresh samp with maple syrup—when 
through an open window some one with a 
queer, cracked voice addressed the old squire. 
“Don’t want to disturb ye at your meals, 
squire,” he said, “but I’ve come over to see if 
I can’t borry a boy to hark fer me.” 

It was old Hughy Glinds, who lived alone 
in a little cabin at the edge of the great woods, 
and who gained a livelihood by making bas- 
kets and snowshoes, lining bees and turning 
oxbows. In his younger days he had been a 
noted trapper, bear hunter and moose hunter, 
but now he was too infirm and rheumatic to 
take long tramps in the woods. 

The old squire went to the door. “Come in, 
Glinds,” he said. 

“No, squire, I don’t believe I will while 
ye’re eatin’. I jest wanted to see if I could 
borry one of yer boys this forenoon. I’ve got 
a swarm of bees lined over to whar the old- 
growth woods begin, and if I’m to git ’em 
I’ve got to foller my line on amongst tall trees 
and knock; and lately, squire, I’m gettin’ so 
blamed deaf I snum I can’t hear a bee buzz if 
he’s right close to my head! So I come over 
to see if I could git a boy to go with me and 
hark when I knock on the trees.” 

“Why, yes, Glinds,” said the old squire, 
“one of the boys may go with you. That is, he 
may if he wants to,” he added, turning to us. 






































DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


Addison said that he had something else he 
wished to do that forenoon. Halstead and I 
both offered our services; but for some reason 
old Glinds decided that I had better go. Grand- 
mother Ruth objected at first and went out 
to talk with the old fellow. “I’m afraid you'll 
let him get stung or let a tree fall on him!” 
she said. 

Old Hughy tried to reassure her. “I'll be 
keerful of him, marm. I promise ye, marm, 
the boy shan’t be hurt. I’m a-goin’ to stifle 
them bees, marm, and pull out all their sting- 
ers.” And the old man laughed uproariously. 

Grandmother Ruth shook her head doubt- 
fully; old Hughy’s reputation for care and 
strict veracity was not of the best. 

When I went to get ready fot the jaunt 
grandmother charged me to be cautious and 
not to go into any dangerous places, and be- 
fore I left the house she gave me a pair of 
"0 aes ia old green veil to protect my 


Before starting for the woods we had to go 
to old Hughy’s cabin to get two pails for car- 
rying the honey and a kettle and a roll of 
brimstone for “stifling” the bees. As we passed 
the Murch farm the old man told me that he 
had tried to get Willis, who stood watching 
us in the dooryard, to go with him to listen 
for the bees. “But what do you think!” he 
exclaimed with assumed indignation. “That 
covetous little whelp wouldn’t stir a step to 
help me unless I’d agree to give him half the 
honey! So I came to git you, for of course I 
knowed that as noble a boy as I’ve heered 
_ be wouldn’t act so pesky covetous as 
that.” 

Getting the tin pails, the kettle and the 
brimstone together with an axe and a com- 
pass at the old man’s cabin, we went out 
across the fields and the pastures north of the 
Wilbur farm to the borders of the woods 
through which old Hughy wanted to follow 
the bees. 

A line of stakes that old Hughy had set u 
across the open land marked the direction in 
which the bees had flown to the forest. After 
taking our bearings from them by compass we 
entered the woods and went on from one 
large tree to another. Now and again we came 
to an old tree that looked as if it were hollow 
near the top. On every such tree old Hughy 
knocked loudly with the axe, crying, “Hark, 
boy! Hark! D’ye hear ’em? D’ye see any 
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come out up thar?” At times he drew forth 
his “specs” and, having adjusted them, peeped 
and peered upward. Like his ears, the old 
man’s eyes were becoming too defective for 
bee hunting. 4 

In that manner we went on for at least a 
mile, until at last we came to Swift Brook, a 
turbulent little stream in a deep, rocky gully. 
Our course led across the ravine, and while we 
were hunting for an easy place to descend | 
espied bees flying in and out of a wood- 
pecker’s hole far up toward the broken top of 
a partly decayed basswood tree. 

“Here they are!” I shouted, much elated. 

Old Hughy couldn’t see them even with his 
glasses on, they were so high and looked so 
small. He knocked on the trunk of the tree, 
and when I told him that I could see bees 


pouring out and distinctly hear the hum of- 


those in the tree he was satisfied that I had 
made no mistake. 

When bee hunters trace g swarm to a high 
tree they usually fell the tree; to that task the 
old man and I now set ourselves. The bass- 
wood was fully three feet in diameter, and 
leaned slightly toward the brook. In spite of 
the slant, old Hughy thought that by proper 
cutting the tree could be made to fall on our 
side of the gully instead of across it. He threw 
off his old coat and set to work, but soon 
stopped short and began rubbing his shoulder 
and groaning, “Oh, my rheumatiz, my rheu- 
matiz! O-o-oh, how it pains me!” 

That may have been partly pretense, in- 
tended to make me take the axe; for he was a 
wily old fellow. However:.that may be, I took 
it and did a borrowed boy’s best to cut the 
scarfs as he directed, but hardly succeeded. | 
toiled a long time and blistered my palms. 

Basswood is not a hard wood, however, 
and at last the tree started to fall; but instead 
of coming down on our side of the gully it 
fell diagonally across it and crashed into the 
top of a great hemlock that stood near the 
stream below. The impact was so tremendous 
that many of the brittle branches of both 
trees were broken off. At first we thought that 
the basswood was going to break clear, but it 
finally hung precariously against the hemlock 
at a height of thirty feet or more above the 
bed of‘ the brook. From the stump the long 
trunk extended out across the brook in a 
gentle, upward slant to the hemlock. The bees 
came out in force. Though in felling the tree 
I had disturbed them considerably, none of 
them had come down to sting us, but now 
they filled the air. Apparently the swarm was 
a large one. 

Old Hughy was a good deal disappointed. 
gree that ’ere’s a bad mess,” he grum- 

At last he concluded that we should have 
to fell the hemlock. Judging from the ticklish 
way the basswood hung on it, the task looked 
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8 dangerous. We climbed down into the gully, 


however, and, with many an apprehensive 


ey 


Into the gully 4 went with a crash! 
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glance aloft where the top of the basswood 
hung threateningly over our heads, ap- 
proached the foot of the hemlock and began 
to chop it. The bees immediately descended 
about our heads. Soon one of them stung old 
Hughy on the ear. We had to beat a retreat 
down the gully and wait for the enraged in- 
sects to go back into their nest. 

The hole they went into was in plain sight 
and appeared to be the only entrance to the 
cavity in which they had stored their honey. 
It was a round hole and did not look more 
than two inches in diameter. While we waited 
for the bees to return to it old Hughy, still 
rubbing his sore ear, changed his plan of 
attack. 

“We’ve got to shet the stingin’ varmints 
in!” he exclaimed. “One of us has got to walk 
out with a plug ‘long that ’ere tree trunk and 
stop ’em in.” 

We climbed back up the side of the gully to 
the stump of the basswood. There the old 
man, taking out his knife, whittled a plug and 
wrapped round it his old red handkerchief. 

“Now this ’ere has got to be stuck in that 
thar hole,” he said, glancing first along the log 
that projected out over the gully and then at 
me. “When I was a boy o’ your age I'd 
wanted no better fun than to walk out on 
that log; but my old head is gittin’ a leetle 
giddy. So I guess you’d better go and stick in 
this ere plug. A smart boy like you can do it 
jest as easy as not.” 

“But I am afraid the bees will sting me!” I 
objected. 

“Oh, you can put on them gloves and tie 
that ’ere veil over your head,” the old man 
said. “I'll tie it on fer ye.” 

I had misgivings, but, not liking to fail old 
Hughy at a pinch, I let him rig me up for the 
feat and at last, taking the plug, started to 
walk up the slightly inclined tree trunk to 
the woodpecker’s hole, which was close to the 
point where the basswood rested against the 
hemlock. I found it was not hard to walk up 
the sloping trunk if I did not look down into 
the gully. With stray bees whizzing round me, 
I slowly took one step after another. Once I 
felt the trunk settle slightly, and I almost 
decided to go back; but finally I went on 
and, reaching the hole, grasped a strong, green 
limb of the hemlock to steady myself. Then I 
inserted the plug, which fitted pretty well, 
and drove it in with the heel of my boot. 

Perhaps it was the jar of the blow, perhaps 
it was my added weight, but almost instantly 
I felt the trunk slip again—and then down 
into the gully it went with a crash! 

Luckily I still had hold of the hemlock limb 
and clung to it instinctively. For a moment 
I dangled there; then with a few convulsive 
efforts I succeeded in drawing myself to the 
trunk of the hemlock and getting my feet on 
a limb. Breathless, I now glanced downward 
and was terrified to see that in falling the 
basswood had carried away the lower branches 
of the hemlock and left no means of climbing 
down. If the trunk of the hemlock had been 
smaller I could have clasped my arms about 
it and slid down; but it was far too big round 
for that. In fact, to get down unassisted was 
impossible, and I was badly frightened. I sup- 
pose I was perched not more than thirty-five 
feet above the ground; but to me, glancing 
fearfully down on the rocks in the bed of the 
brook, the’distance looked like a hundred! 

Moreover, the trunk of the basswood had 
split open when it struck, and all the bees 
were out. Clouds of them, rising as high as 
my legs, began paying their respects to me as 
the cause of their trouble. Luckily the veil 
kept them from my face and neck. 

I could see old Hughy on the brink of the 
gully, staring across at me, open- mouthed, 
and in my alarm I called aloud to him to 
rescue me. He did not reply and seemed at a 
loss what to do. 

I had started to climb higher into the 
shaggy top of the hemlock, to avoid the bees, 
when I heard some one call out, “Hello!” The 
voice sounded familiar and, glancing across 
the gully, I saw Willis Murch coming through 
the woods. Seeing us pass his house and 
knowing what we were in quest of, Willis, 
curious to know what success we would have, 
had followed us. He had lost track of us in 
the woods for a time, but had finally heard 
the basswood fall and then had found us. ~ 

Even at that distance across the gully I saw 
Willis’s face break into a grin when he saw 
me perched in the hemlock. For the present, 
however, I was too much worried to be proud 

und implored his aid. He looked round a 
while, exchanged a few words with old Hughy 

and then hailed me. 

“I guess we shall have to fell that hemlock 
to get you down,” he shouted, laughing. 
Naturally, I did not want that done. 

“TI shall have to go home for a long rope,” 


he went on, becoming serious. “If we can get 
the end of a rope up there, you can tie it toa 
limb and then come down hand over hand. 
But I don’t think our folks have a rope long 
enough; I may have to go round to the old 
squire’s for one.” 

Since old Hughy had no better plan to sug- 
gest, Willis set off on the run. As the distance 
was fully two miles, I had a long wait before 
me, and so I made myself as comfortable as I 
could on the limb and settled down to wait. 

Old Hughy hobbled down into the gully 
with his kettle and tried to smother the bees 
by putting the brimstone close to the cleft in 
the tree trunk and setting it afire; but, al- 
though the fumes rose so pungently that I 
was obliged to hold my nose to keep from 
being smothered, the effect on the bees was 
not noticeable. Old Hughy then tried throw- 
ing water on them. The water was more 
efficacious than the brimstone, and before 
Willis returned the old man was able to cut 
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OT long ago the question of a boy’s or 
of a girl’s going on beyond high school 
was generally felt to be pretty much the 

business of the boy or the girl in question, or, 
to a less degree, of the family. As a nation we 


“believed in education,” as we said, but in 
general higher education was regarded as an 
opportunity for the individual, the taking or 
leaving of which affected only the person con- 
cerned. Now we know that there is a larger 
aspect of the whole matter. The war has 
taught, or should have taught, a number of 
lessons, and of those one of the most impor- 
tant is that, next following the fundamental 
questions of ideals and of personal soundness, 
the supply of broadly trained men and 
women is perhaps the greatest single element 
in the strength of a nation. 

The war promptly showed us that as a 
nation we were insufficiently supplied with 
individuals possessing the skill to perform 
certain tasks necessary to meet the emergency 
that the war itself had created. Those short- 
ages were so huge as to be reckoned by the 
hundreds of thousands. The war showed us 
also, however, that, given an impetus suffi- 
ciently powerful and nation-wide, and given 
also a supply of teachers and organizers of 
instruction, great masses of men and women 
can acquire the necessary skill to perform 
those specific tasks far more rapidly than 
cither the public at large or the professional 
educator had supposed. It was a new kind of 
teaching and a new kind of learning. There 
was very little theory to it; it was just mas- 
tering one job after another; but it worked, 
and the reason it worked was twofold. 

In the first place, the national emergency 
and the general excitement and spirit of emu- 
lation tapped sources of energy in thousands 
of persons of which neither the possessors nor 
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out a section of the tree trunk and fill his two 
pails with the dripping combs—all of which 
I viewed not any too happily from aloft. 
Willis appeared at last with the coil of rope. 
With him came Addison and Halstead, much 


out of breath, and a few minutes later the/ 


old squire himself arrived. They said that 
Grandmother Ruth also was on the way. 
Willis, it seems, had spread alarming reports 
of my predicament. 

Willis and Addison tied numerous knots in 
the rope so that it should not slip through my 
hands and knotted a flat stone into the end of 
it. Then they took turns in throwing it up 
toward me until at length I caught it and tied 
it firmly to the limb on which I was sitting. 
Then I ventured to trust my weight to it and 
amid much laughter but without any diffi- 
culty lowered myself to the ground. 

In fact, I was not exactly the hero. The 
hero, I think, was Willis. But for his appear- 
ance I hardly know how I should have fared. 











As Assistant Secretary of War, Mr. Keppel 
had exceptional opportunity to observe 
the ordinary American under the pressure 
of a great emergency. His conclusions 
should be valuable to our lawgivers as 
well as to the youth of the country. 




















their friends had previously had the slightest 
idea. Through the release of those unrealized 
energies unskilled workmen rapidly became 
skilled workmen, and those already in the. 
class of skilled workmen took over the jobs 
previously reserved for professionally trained 
technicians. That was all part of the same 
national speeding-up process that enabled the 
army to turn out effective line and supply 
officers in fewer months, sometimes in fewer 
weeks, than Germany was accustomed to do 
in the same number of years—a feat that, it is 
said, did more to upset the carefully worked- 
out theories of the German General Staff as 
to the part the United States was to play in 
the war than any other single thing. The re- 
sults of training nearly a quarter of a million 
enlisted men to perform the almost number- 
less special tasks for which modern warfare 
calls, and for which no men already trained 
were available, was not so immediately ap- 
parent, but hardly less important. 


THE NEXT NATIONAL TEST 


That wholesale providing of skilled opera- 
tors would have been impossible either in the 
army and navy or in civilian enterprises with- 
out a sufficient supply of men competent to 
analyze each situation as a problem to be 
solved, strip it of everything not strictly 
essential to the particular need to be met and 
finally present it as a teaching programme in 
the form of a series of jobs to be mastered, 


and mastered within the time available. As a ~ 


nation we had fortunately a sufficient supply 
of the organizers and teachers needed to meet 
that particular crisis, just as we had a suffi- 
cient nucleus of army and of navy officers to 
organize and develop the training pro- 
gramme for officers. It is not nec- 
essary here to go into the question - 
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Old Hughy, I remember, was rather loath 
to share the honey with us; but we all took 
enough to satisfy us. The old man, indeed, 
was hardly the hero of the occasion either—a 
fact that he became aware of when on our 
way home we met Grandmother Ruth, anx- 
ious and red in the face from her long walk. 
She expressed herself to him with great frank- 
ness. “Didn’t you promise to be careful where 
you sent that boy!” she exclaimed. “Hugh 
Glinds, you are a palavering old humbug!” 

Old Hughy had little enough to say; but he 
tried to smooth matters over by offering her 
a piece of honeycomb. 

“No, sir,” said she. “I want none of your 
honey !” 

All that the old squire had said when he 
saw me up in the hemlock was, “Be calm, my 
son; you will get down safe.” And when they 
threw the rope up to me he added, “Now, first 
tie a square knot and then take good hold ci 
the rope with both hands.” 








toe 


whether in that regard we were lucky beyond 
our deserts. We are now looking to the future, 
and what I want you to realize is that among 
the assets of a nation—the basic sources of its 
strength—must be included a supply of such 
organizers and teachers. They must be broadly 
rather than narrowly trained, for no one can 
foresee the particular skill that will be re- 
quired to meet the next national test. It will 
not necessarily be a war test; in fact, it is 
likely to be of a wholly different nature; and 
in any event the special kinds of skill will 
almost certainly be different from those de- 
-veloped during the past few years. Barring 
exceptional individuals here and there, those 
organizers and teachers must be drawn from 
the men and women who have completed a 
course of higher training. When I say “com- 
pleted” I am not referring to the mere getting 
of a degree or a diploma, but to profiting to 
the full by the opportunities for which the 
diploma should stand. 

Many thousands of our citizens alreauy 
recognize the need of providing such trained 
men and women for the future. The people of 
Wisconsin, for example, do not enjoy paying 
taxes any more than the rest of us, but that 
commonwealth recognizes the public value of 
training, and as a suitable reward to the Wis- 
consin men who served in the army and the 
navy it has offered to each one of them a 
four-year course of higher study in any recog- 


‘nized institution within the state and is pro- 


‘viding thirty dollars a month to meet expenses 
during the course. Other states are carrying 
out somewhat similar programmes, and some 
of the national welfare organizations have 
provided scholarships for soldiers and sailors 
by using the funds that are still remaining 
from the United War Drive. 

On the other hand, we still find many 
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people who are ready to look askance at what 
they refer to as “high-brow” and unpractical 
schemes—people who will say, “We have got 
along pretty well thus far in our rough-and- 
ready way. We are a practical rather than a 
theoretical people.” 

But what is being practical to-day ? We are 
facing a new order of things; we can no 
longer count on unlimited natural resources 
to pay for our mistakes of judgment and for 
our national vice of wastefulness. To-day 
China, Siberia, Central Africa, all are far 
richer in untapped natural wealth than we 
are. If we look about us, we shall see that the 
practical men and women of a generation or 
so ago, the families that opened up our West- 
ern country, are sending the youngsters of 
this generation to the state universities be- 
cause they are practical enough to understand 
that the miner of to-day must be a chemist 
and°a geologist, and that the farmer must be 
a biologist and an economist. The great busi- 
ness enterprises, which practical men founded, 
—the great industrial companies, the banks 
and the trust co.apauies,—are actually paying 
well-trained young men and women to enter 
their emyloy for the purpose of studying and 
learning the business. 


ASSETS INCLUDE WOMEN 


Fifteen years ago, perhaps even five years 
ago, a message of that kind would have been 
addressed to boys and to boys alone. No one 
would have questioned the omission of the 
other sex. The war, however, has changed all 
that, and I think it has changed it forever. 
Calling four million men into military service 
at the very moment when the nonmilitary 
problems to be faced became infinitely more 
pressing and more complicated put brains at a 
decided premium, and perhaps for the first 
time in history the feminine possessors of 
brains, both in the United States and else- 
where, but perhaps particularly among the 
English-speaking peoples, had a fair chance 
to show what they could do. How well the 
women met the test we all know, and they 
are never going to let the world go back to 
the old-fashioned theory that a man, just be- 
cause he is a man, is able to perform certain 
mental tasks that a woman, just because she is 
a woman, cannot perform. From now on we 
shall reckon our assets in native ability and 
in thorough training without regard to sex. 

Assuming you to be a young man or a 
young woman of high-school age, you may be 
wondering as you read this whether what I 
am saying really applies to you. Are you a 
possible national asset, sufficiently probable to 
justify higher education? That, of course, is 
a hard question for the writer to advise upon 
without knowing you, but I think it is safe to 
say that if you are in good health, if in gen- 
eral. you like people, and they like you, and 
if you belong in the top quarter of your class 
at high school, the “burden of proof,” as the 
lawyers call it, is distinctly on you in the 
matter of further training. I hasten to add 
that that is one of the propositions the con- 
verse of which is not necessarily true. Higher 
education has proved an excellent investment 
for many a man and woman who at no time 
could obtain high grades; and, speaking again 
from the point of view of the community 
rather than from that of the individual, there 
is in any national crisis a field of the greatest 
usefulness for those who have what is really 
a rare quality,—though it is miscalled “com- 
mon” sense,—particularly as it is displayed in 
the art of getting things done. Many of the 
men who did the most striking pieces of exec- 
utive work during the war, Mr. Charles M. 
Schwab, for example, are not college men; 
but higher training certainly doesn’t reduce 
your usefulness as an executive. 

Let us now assume that you have decided 
that it would be worth while for you to take 
the higher training, but that perhaps you do 
not see just how you can accomplish it. In the 
first place don’t forget that there may be cir- 
cumstances in which the best thing to do is to 
postpone the higher training until you have 
met an immediate financial need or an imme- 
diate personal responsibility by going to work 
for a year or two. If you have the root of the 
matter in you, you need only postpone, not 
abandon, your original plans. Personally I 
think that in the long run it is better for a 
young man or a young woman not to try to 
serve two masters at the same time. As you 
probably know, from a fifth to a half of the 
students in any American college or techni- 
cal school are “working their way through.” 
Earning money in the summer vacation and 
incidentally during term time is all right; but 
if your outside engagements take so much of 
your time and energy that you are merely 
getting grades and credits in college instead of 
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an education, you might better both for your- 
self and for your country be giving your 
whole time to your business, whatever it may 
be, and getting your education from that. 

Don’t forget also that, if you are sound in 
wind and limb and somewhere near the top 
of your class in scholarship, you are a pretty 
good investment not only for yourself but for 
anyone who is in a position to lend you 
money at a businesslike rate of interest. Your 
earning capacity will be so much greater after 
you have had your training that, if you can 
borrow for the future in that way, you are 
perfectly justified in doing so. 

You may have noticed that thus far I have 
made no reference to what you should study 
to become a part of the necessary national 
reserve of broadly trained people. As a matter 
of fact what you study does not make so 
much difference as you would think, so long 
as you really master it, and so long as you 
regard your specialty in its bearings on the 
general welfare and not merely as a means of 
making money for yourself. The best guide is 
your own real interest. The ministry is not 
the only field of activity to which a person 
may feel and follow a “‘call.” 

The war did, however, teach us some of 
our shortcomings as a well-balanced national 
team. It showed us, for example, that we were 
short in doctors with modern training, in 
dentists, in chemists, in nurses,—particularly 
public-health nurses,—in social experts who 
can do something besides talk about social 
problems, and in men who really know the 
language, the commerce and the institutions 
of other countries. We were naturally short 
in the new profession of personnel adminis- 
tration, but through the classification and the 
personnel work of the army a number of men 
have been well trained in that field. In spite 
of the thousands of men holding engineering 
degrees in the country we are. really short of 
engineers, for the reason that so many of the 
graduates of our engineering schools have for- 
saken their profession for other callings. 

On the other hand, the law, overmanned as 
it is as a profession, opens the door to occu- 
pations that prepare for administrative and 
executive responsibilities and leadership. In 
other words, although the law is less likely to 
provide the national assets of the kind we 
have been considering,—the special trainers, 
—it has, without doubt, its own justification 
in preparing executives. 


A NEED FOR TEACHERS 


We can never have enough of the right kind 
of teachers; do not be diverted from that pro- 
fession if you feel the call to it. It is shame- 
fully underpaid in money, but it has other 
rewards, which cannot be measured in dollars 
and cents, and now that the public has at last 
waked up to the critical economic condition 
of the teacher the financial rewards are im- 
proving and will continue to improve rapidly. 
In the past the teacher has been thought of 
rather as the unpractical person; but let me 
say from a very considerable personal expe- 
rience that the war found the teachers of 
America in the forefront of all practical mat- 
ters; and the successful solution of our enor- 
mous problem of providing rapid instruction 
in special skill to hundreds of thousands of 
men in the army and in the navy, in the ship- 
yards and the like, was owing, more than to 
any other one thing, to the professional teach- 
ers who were concerned in the job. 

Whether a given person should go directly 
from high school into a professional or a 
vocational course or should precede the course 
with a general collegiate training of two, three 
or four years is a question on which it is again 
unwise to be dogmatic without knowing the 
person concerned. From the national point of 
view we have to consider two factors, the 
special training needed and the all-round 
equipment and breadth of vision that will 
best apply that equipment to meet a new 
situation. 

Those latter qualities do not absolutely re- 
quire a general collegiate training as con- 
trasted with technical training. Mr. Hoover, 
for example, went straight into an engineering 
school. But we cannot all count on having 
Mr. Hoover’s power of keeping his mind fresh 
for receiving new impressions. In general, it is 
safe to say that for those who can afford it 
the longer preparation is sure to prove a good 
personal investment and a good national in- 
vestment as well. 

When I was in the War Department I was 
much impressed with the high proportion of 
the army officers rising to positions of great 
responsibility who had had college or univer- 
sity training in addition to the training they 
received at West Point, and a brief summary 
may throw some light on the question we 


are discussing. General Pershing and General 
Crowder are both graduates of university law 
schools; General March, the Chief of Staff, 
before entering West Point was graduated 
with honors at Lafayette College, where his 
father was a distinguished professor. The 
Chief of Engineers, General Black, is an alum- 
nus of Franklin and Marshall College; and 
General Goethals went to the Military Acad- 
emy from the College of the City of New 
York. I think it is more than a coincidence 
that so many of the men who occupied key 
positions in the military organization had 
received that academic training in addition to 
their professional training as soldiers. 

When we discuss the strength of a great 
nation the part to be played by any individual 
seems insignificant enough, and yet the aggre- 
gate of all those separate insignificant parts is 
what makes success or failure. In singling out 
for consideration this one aspect of national 
preparedness, the reserve of leaders competent 
to train the masses in an emergency, we must 
think, not of individuals, but of tens of thou- 
sands. Not all those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to take the thorough training, which is 
the best preparation for the task, not even all 


those who have profited by such training and 
who as a result are making personal successes 
in life, are going to qualify as organizers and 
teachers when the time comes. On the other 
hand, those with little or no formal training 
may step forward and meet the responsibili- 
ties brilliantly. That happened in many in- 
stances during the war, when shop foremen 
and master mechanics turned out to be great 
natural teachers and were intrusted with the 
training of thousands of men. In the great 
majority of cases, however, those “key” men 
and women will inevitably be drawn from the 
trained group, and as a nation we need plenty 
of leeway, or, in other words, a plentiful sup- 
ply upon which to draw. 

We are at a period in the history of the 
world when the decisions of men and women 
regarding their life work is of greater impor- 
tance than perhaps ever before; and if enough 
young American men and women of ability 
and character make the decision to take the 
long road of training as a preparation to meet 
the problems that are sure to arise within 
their generation, it is safe to say that one of 
the most important elements in our strength 
as a nation will be provided. 


THE BREED OF THE 


BUCCANEERS 


Chapter Eight. Pierre hides the chest 


ten minutes to slide and pry the muddy 
chest up over the rough edges of the 
shells. Twilight had come, and when, after 
much straining and tugging, the boys and 
Helen had got the “hide-up” to dry ground 
they hardly dared take the time to look at it. 

“Let’s snake it along the ridge, Ross,” whis- 
pered Pierre. “We've got to get it away some- 
how.” ats 

Ross was kneeling over the chest in the 
dusk. “Why, it’s lead,” he cried. “Lead with 
a wooden casing that’s about rotted off. And 
heavy ? Well, I guess so!” 

“You'll never be able to ride that pirogue 
with it, Pierre,” said Helen. “And look! Wol- 
fert’s coming from the woods channel! He 
must have made the captain guide him 
through!” 

That was enough for Pierre. After one 
glance at his enemy he dragged Helen’s pi- 
rogue to the side of the chest, tipped the dug- 
out and with Ross’s help rolled the burden 
into it amidships. 

“You'll sink when you get in, treasure and 
all!” said Ross. 

“Tl swim and drag the canoe,” said Pierre. 
“T’ve done it before. Ross, I hate to leave you 
and Helen here after all you’ve done.” 

“You mustn’t let Wolfert get his hands on 
it. Right or wrong, he’d hang to it, and you’d 
have to take the matter to court in order to 
get any share of it.” 

“Hurry,” Helen warned them. “Don’t mind 
me. I’m not afraid of Wolfert any more than 
Ross is. He’ll bluster, of course, as he always 
does, but we know that won’t do us any harm.” 


iy took the three treasure seekers more than 
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A few hundred yards away in the dusky 
woods north of the channel they heard voices 
arguing. The men in the flatboats, who had 
been struggling through the grass and the bog 
on the other side of the ridge, had landed 
some distance below them. 

Pierre slipped into the water to his neck 
and took the painter over his shoulder. 

“All right,” he whispered. “I wasn’t raised 
to hunt and cruise in the cypress swamps for 
nothing. I'll get to the timber somehow and 
then to the inside ridge by the canal. Try to 
meet me at pirate Armand’s grave at sunup.” 

Another moment and he had disappeared 
in the saw grass across the bayou. No one 
except a crafty swamper could have followed 
him fifty yards. Ross sat down and was 
emptying the water from his shoes when 
Wolfert reached the spot. The other white 
man and a deputy sheriff followed, and be- 
hind them came old man Captain Johnson. 

The captain’s face was troubled: Then his 
eye followed the scraped markings on the 
shells along the hide-up hole, and joyful un- 
derstanding shone on his face. 

“Well, if I ain’t proud of you boys!” he 
shouted. “Got it out, hey? And finders is 
keepers. I don’t care who owns the land!” 

Wolfert turned on Ross blusteringly. “So 
that’s why you got so mighty independent of 
the land company? What was it that you 
helped this crazy old swamper take out of 
that hole?” 

Ross stood up and waved a wet shoe in the 
manager’s face. “Finders are keepers, Jim 
Wolfert! I'll let you find what you can!” 

The dynamite man was even more excited 


‘*What was it that you helped this crazy old swamper take out of that hole ?’’ 
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than the captain. “Mr. Wolfert,” he shouted, 
“TI saw ’em with my own eyes all the time I 
was trying to pole through that awful swamp. 
And I saw it! That other fellow got away 
with it somehow not a minute ago! Get the 
deputy to scout him out of that swamp!” 

The land boss wavered between greed and 
incredulity. He turned on Ross angrily and 
then, seeing Helen standing silently behind 
her brother, relapsed into wrathful silence. 

“Tt’s a fool’s errand,” he began after a 
while. “You can’t make me believe that any- 
thing ever came out of that hole!” 

“Yes, there did, Mr. Wolfert,” retorted his 
perspiring assistant. “I saw it. Those two 
fellows were working like desperation all day, 
and then one slipped off with something in his 
pirogue. Right over in that saw grass there!” 

The pursuers stared into the dusky woods. 
“Well,” Wolfert growled, “we just fought our 
way out of that swamp! Hardy,” he added, 
turning threateningly on Ross, “what do you 
know about it ?” 

“Tt’s none of my affair what Pierre Bou- 
dreau does,” retorted Ross. “Go settle with 
him if you’ve any claim. Gold! There must 
be about two barrels of it!” 

Wolfert’s incredulity vanished before his 
avarice. He was too much excited to see any 
absurdity in Ross’s joke. “You take it easy, 
young man,” he said angrily. “We'll settle 
with you later.” 

He motioned to his men to investigate the 
looted hide-up hole. The dredgemen and the 
negroes poked round in the water while Wol- 
fert examined the bits of rotted wood that 
the shells had scraped from the sea chest. The 
wizened little deputy sheriff drew nearer and 
looked on. 

“There’s the marks where they dragged it 
all right,” he cried. 

“And I’ve got witnesses that it was stolen,” 
declared Wolfert. “Our company now owns 
everything on this property. Hardy, you'll 
have to witness to that also. And your part in 
this business will cost you your farm. I’ll see 
to that!” 

Ross shrugged his shoulders but, obedient to 
Helen’s warning look, said nothing. Behind 
them the captain suddenly began to make 
excited gestures. Then, slipping to Ross’s side, 
he touched his sleeve. 

“Now’s our chance,” he whispered, “while 
the gang is sniffing in that hide-up hole.” As 
he spoke he tapped Helen on the arm and 
motioned to the edge of the water. 

There, thirty feet beyond them, lay the 
three canoes in which Wolfert, the deputy 
sheriff and old man Captain Johnson had 
come from the upper canal. Softly the three 
slipped toward them. Softly the captain slid 
the first one into the water. Softly Ross 
dropped on his knees and shoved Helen away 
in the second. None of them spoke. With 
scarcely the sound of a paddle all three of 
them slipped off into the gloom. Suddenly 
the deputy sheriff gave a wild yell. 

“Hi! You!” he shouted, dashing back to 
the bank. Then, still shouting at the fugitives, 
he drew his pistol. The dynamite man came 
running after him, followed by Wolfert, boil- 
ing with rage. 

“Stop ’em!” he roared. “There isn’t a boat 
left on the reef except those crazy flats! Stop 
’em—if you have to shoot!” 

But the deputy sheriff merely waved his 
gun. “I can’t shoot into ’em when there’s a 
girl there!” he declared. The refusal still fur- 
ther angered Wolfert, and the two men fell 
into a violent quarrel. 

When Ross had followed his sister into a 
tiny slough concealed by overhanging saw 
grass he began to laugh. The captain chuckled 
as he joined them. 

“Well, of all the easy tricks!” said Ross. 
“Did that deputy suppose we’d not try to get 
away ?” 

They could still hear the two men disputing 
angrily on the ridge outside the timber. They 
could also hear the weary negroes splashing 
and shouting. Wolfert, they guessed, had set 
them to dragging the heavy flatboats over 
the ridge into the lost bayou—perhaps to pur- 
sue them, perhaps in order to get back to the 
dredge boat through the lily-choked cove. 

“Now, to try and find Pierre!” said Ross. 








When they reached the glade by the old 
pirate’s last resting place they began halloo- 
ing; but no response came from Pierre. Ross 
built a fire to dry his clothes. From a cache 
in a hollow tree the captain produced coffee 
and his tiny “dripper” and brewed a hot drink 
for all three. While they drank they talked. 
The old man was too much excited about the 
hide-up to be willing to wait for Pierre. 

“Tf the boy tried to drag that pirogue with 
a big box of gold in it,” he said to Helen, 
“he’d have a mighty bad time. I’m going to 
cruise down the ridge a bit.” 

What with excitement and lack of sleep 
Helen was so tired that she soon fell into a 
doze. Ross himself was nodding. Hunger, 
thirst, the scorching he had received in the 
canebrake fire, the nervous speed with which 
he had worked in the hide-up hole, had 
utterly exhausted him. It was gray day- 
light when he awoke. The old swamper had 
touched his arm. 

“Found the boy, Ross, down the ridge,” he 
said. “All played out just like you. But-he’d 
dragged that pirogue clean to firm land and 
got the hide-up into the brush before he gave 
out. I covered him with my old blanket and 
let him sleep. And, glory, the old sea chest! 
Why, it came right down from Jean Lafitte, 
Ross!” 

Ross sat up; for a moment he could not 
remember where he was. Helen, too, had 
wakened and was staring in bewilderment at 
the excited little old man. 

“Gold, sure as shootin’ fish in a bucket!” 
exclaimed the captain. “I hefted it, boy. Yes, 
sir-ree! Now I want you to paddle back to 
the plantation and bring that speed boat of 
Pierre’s in here. We’ve got to get that hide-up 
away and opened somewhere before Wolfert 
and his deputy get in. They’d arrest us all on 
some trumped-up charge, and then we’d be 
the ones who’d have to fight to prove claim 
to the treasure!” 

“You're right, captain,” replied Ross heart- 
ily. “Let Pierre sleep. I'll bring the launch 
with me and also some dry clothes and some 
breakfast.” 

Though Ross was still lame and sore, he 
paddled away swiftly. Long before sunrise he 
was at the plantation house. The negro hands 
and the house servants were badly frightened 
at the wild rumors concerning the young mas- 
ter. Wolfert had scared them too with his 
boasts of what he should do when he took 
over the place. Ross could not find young 
Crump; and so he came back alone, running 
the launch at full speed down the canal and 
south into the woods. When he. reached the 
ridge he found Helen, old man Johnson and 
Pierre all waiting for him. Pierre’s face was 
black and scorched, his eyebrows were singed, 
and he looked weak; but he greeted Ross with 
a cheerful grin. 

“Old boy, you look as bad as I do!” he 
cried. “Seems as if it’s the first time we’ve 
had a square chance to look at each other 
since that dynamite went off!” 

Pierre was sitting on the old sheet-lead box. 
It was about two feet long and sixteen inches 
wide—a battered mass from which almost all 
of the wood casing was gone. 

“It'll take a lot of gold to pay us for this 
racket !” said Ross. 

“Gold!” cried the little old privateersman. 
“Well, I reckon so! Missy, those two boys 
don’t exactly believe me yet!” 

They all fell to laughing nervously. The old 
man patted the lead-lined sea chest. 

“Of course, of course,” he said. “Young 
folks are too wise these days. That’s what’s 
the matter with ’em. But missy is a plucky 
girl to come into the deep swamp alone. 
Maybe you thought it was queer of me to 
bring in Wolfert. I was goin’ to lead him in 
part way and then lose him, but when I heard 
those flatboat men gettin’ in close I thought 
it was all over and made up my mind that I 
could do more good by comin’ along than by 
stayin’ back.” 

“We'll take the launch and make for Ross’s 
house on the north canal,” said Pierre. “We'll 
be off this place—which Wolfert claims—and 
on Ross’s. Then we can discuss the legal side 
of it.” 

Getting away from the ridge at once, they 
followed the narrow slough northward to the 
cross canal. But as they were about.to turn 
into the canal, a sudden shout made them 
pause. The next instant they saw that the 
mouth of the slough had been hastily closed 
with brush and swamp maples and that men 
stood on both the low banks. On one side 
were Wolfert and the deputy sheriff; on the 
other the dynamite foreman and his two 
black helpers. The deputy was pointing a 
pistol at Pierre, who instinctively had reached 
out and reversed the motor. 
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New Beauty 


Will come if you 


This pleasant test has shown to mil- 
lions the way to prettier teeth. Also to 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


To countless homes it has brought 
new tooth protection. This is to urge 
that you find out how much it means 


to you. 
‘Combats the film 


One object is to combat the film— 
this viscous film you feel. Most tooth 
troubles are now traced to that. 


Film clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. Old brushing methods did 
not effectively combat it. So very few 
people have escaped some troubles caused 
by film. 


Film -coats discolor, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 


whiten the teeth 


It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 


Attacks it daily 


Now dental science has found ways to 
daily combat that film. Many careful 
tests have proved them efficient. Now 
leading dentists everywhere are urging 
their adoption. 


The methods are combined in a denti- 
frice called Pepsodent. Each use attacks 
the film in effective ways. Then it keeps 
the teeth so highly polished that film 
cannot easily adhere. 


The delightful effects 


There are other effects now considered 
essential in view of starchy diets. 


Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth - protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits, which otherwise may cling 
and form acid. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


That is Nature’s neutralizer of the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


All these results come from every appli- 
cation. And the benefits show quickly. 
You will see and feel effects which the 
old ways do not bring. You will realize 
what they mean to you and yours. 


Make this pleasant ten-day test and 
watch your teeth improve. 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 


A few days tell 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. Then 
read the reasons in the book we send. 
Act now. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 





Ten-Day Tube Free > 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 838, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 





























































in an editorial article 
im our issue for April 

——— 14, the general strike 
of printers that began in 
April, and that still continues, interrupted the 
publication of The Companion. For two weeks 
we waited so that those of our workers who 
had left their posts might have ample opportu- 
nity to return. Then we had to take two weeks 
more to obtain and organize a new force dnd to 
make other preparations for resuming publica- 
tion. Thus we lost four weeks in all — a loss that 
compeiled us to postp four issues of the 
paper. 

In the article referred to we promised our 
readers that, whatever the delay, they should 
receive the full fifty-two issues of the paper 
for which they had paid. That promise shall be 
exactly kept. 


In resuming publication we began where we 
left off; that is, with the number next following 
the last one mailed before the strike stopped our 
presses, which for ninety-two years had run 
without a break. Only in that way could we 
preserve the proper seq e of the b 
and prevent any interruption of the serial stories 
or other regular features of the paper. At first we 
planned to publish two issues a week for four 
weeks, but we are now convinced that we shall 
best meet our obligations to our readers by giv- 
ing up that idea and simply extending the period 
of their subscriptions; that is, we will make u 
the four additional bers ded to complet 
the fifty-two by setting the date of the expira- 
tion of all subscriptions four weeks forward. To 
the present issue we give a publication date that 
corresponds with the actual time of mailing and 
thus get back to our regular schedule. 


Now that our printing plant is completely 
reorganized and we have an ample force of 
willing and competent workers, we confidently 
expect to give our subscribers prompt and satis- 
factory service from this time on. And we are 
sincerely grateful for the many encouraging 
messages we have received both from our sub- 
scribers and from our advertisers, and for the 
unfailing patience they have shown in the try- 
ing experience that so unexpectedly came to 
our business through no fault of our own. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


th: 

















FACT AND COMMENT 


LET NOT YOUR limitations discourage you: 
it is your strength that, rebelling against 
them, makes you aware of them. 


The Hen that Roosted High and didn’t Cluck 
Escaped the Fox. That wasn’t wholly Luck. 


DO NOT MAKE a nuisance of yourself with 
your horn, but at the same time remember 
that no one has ever been arrested for using it. 


AT TOP SPEED the fifty-foot cruiser Gar 
Jr. II can travel nearly forty-five miles an 
hour. She made the voyage from Miami to 
New York in forty-seven hours, twenty-three 
minutes, running time,—which is a little 
faster than the elapsed time of the express 
train between those points——and used one 
and a half gallons of gasoline to the mile. 


THE DAY COMES when a man gets no 
thrill as his foot touches the self-starter to get 
motion, or his hand presses a button to get 
heat, light or food. He longs to grapple with 
life at first hand through the paddle, the wood 
fire and the frying pan. He yearns to prove 
that so long as he has matches and flour and 
a canoe he can make his way through the 
wilderness by his own strength and resource- 
fulness, as the old breed of pioneers made 
their way. 


MR. GEORGE A. LAWYER, chief United 
States game warden of the Bureau of Biologi- 
cal Survey, has returned from a trip that took 
him round almost the whole coast line of the 
country and enabled him to get definite knowl- 
edge how wild birds are thriving under the 
Federal game laws. His report is most encour- 
aging. Wild ducks and wild geese show the 
largest increase, but the numbers of upland 
plover, sandhill cranes and Wilson’s snipe are 
also notably larger. There are more hunters 
than ever before, but fewer who exceed the 
bag limit or shoot out of season. The result is 
just what those who framed the law intended 
it to be: more and better sport, more equally 
distributed. 


HOW TO EMPTY a capsized canoe in deep 
water is something that every canoeist should 
learn. If the canoe has outside gunwales, swim 
at once to the middle of one side, right the 
canoe, so that the gunwales are level, and 
begin to shake it to and from you, so that 
the water spills over the side toward you. If 
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the canoe has inside gunwales, which prevent 
the first outrush of water, swim to one end 
and jolt it with a longer sweep. The inside 
lip of the gunwale will cause a good deal of 
water to remain in the canoe, but you can 
bail it out as soon as you climb aboard. With 
an “outwale” type, an expert, from a sitting 
position in the canoe, can submerge his boat, 
turn it completely over under water, shake 
all the water out and climb back to his orig- 
inal position in fifteen seconds. 
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CONCERNING AMERICAN 
DYESTUFFS 


HE tariff bill that Congress recently 

passed extends for another six months the 

embargo on foreign dyes and dyestuffs 
that was established during the war. It merely 
postpones the settlement of the important 
question what is to become of the American 
industry in dyestuffs. 

When the war began we were making 
almost no dyes in this country. German enter- 
prise had so organized and improved the 
manufacture of dyes from coal tar that it had 
almost a world monopoly of the business. 
Under pressure of war conditions we built up 
from the bottom a considerable industry. We 
cannot compete with the Germans in cheap- 
ness, and we cannot yet make so great a 
variety of colors, but we can do the essential 
things satisfactorily. It is generally admitted 
that the business would not be profitable if 
our market were thrown open to German 
competition. German dyes are cheaper than 
ever, for the depreciated currency, when ex- 
pressed in American money, cuts labor charges 
to a small part of what they are here. The 
manufacturers of dyestuffs say that even with 
a heavy protective tariff the Germans could 
undersell us, and they want the embargo on 
foreign dyestuffs continued. There are others 
who say that the prices of the American 
product are vastly higher than they should 
be, and that the manufacturers are making 
enormous profits. The men in Congress who 
believe that the manufacturers are charging 
too much are in favor of a duty fixed at a 
point that will oblige them to lower their 
prices and improve their goods in order to 
hold the market. 

It is the chemical character of modern war- 
fare that makes the question particularly im- 
portant. Chemical factories are indispensable 
in time of war because they can be used to 
make every kind of explosive and gas. If we 
got into another war and had no such plants, 
we should have to build them at great ex- 
pense and loss of time; and dye factories are 
the chemical plants that can be most cheaply 
and quickly converted to war work. When- 
ever the world finds a way to put an end 
to war or to the use of chemical weapons in 
war we can do well enough with dyes bought 
where they can be made at the lowest cost, 
but it would be taking a foolish risk to follow 
that policy at the present moment. 

The future of the American dyestuffs indus- 
try is provided for only until next November. 
Congress will soon have to deal with the mat- 
ter again, and then without temporizing. A 
careful and thorough investigation of the in- 
dustry should first be made, in order to deter- 
mine exactly what its legitimate needs are. 
The policy of the nation should not be decided 
in the dark or in the uncertain light that pro- 
ceeds from only one side of the case. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN UNION 


N the 21st of September of this year it 
will be exactly a century since Guate- 
mala declared its independence of Spain. 

Guatemala then comprised the whole of Cen- 
tral America, from Mexico to Panama, except 
British Honduras, which was never Spanish; 
but even then it was divided into five prov- 
inces—Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua and Costa Rica which had almost the 
same boundaries that those countries have 
now. In 1823 they formed a federal republic, 
modeled on that of the United States. It 
lasted, though with much friction, for sixteen 
years; but in 1839 a political explosion tore 
it apart, and from that time until the pres- 
ent the component countries have remained 
separate. 

But there have been repeated efforts to 
reunite them. One such movement, in 1850, 
resulted in a temporary union of the three 
central countries, Nicaragua, Salvador and 
Honduras. Guatemala and Costa Rica refused 
to join, and the union did not last long. 
After Mr. Blaine organized the Pan-American 
Union, there was in 1898 a brief reunion of 


Central America, but it soon failed owing to 
the dissatisfaction of Salvador. 

What is now happening in this centennial 
year of Central American independence gives 
more promise of permanent, or at any rate 
durable, union than any former attempt to 
bring the five countries together. It is more 
promising both because much of the turbu- 
lence of former times has subsided and because 
there are no standing quarrels between the 
countries. Perhaps, too, the chances are better 
because the United States has determined that 
those countries shall not fight one another. 

Following a treaty of union, the Central 
American republics have now adopted a new 
constitution, much like our own, with a Con- 
gress of two chambers and with state govern- 
ments. It was to go into effect when three of 
the republics accepted it. Guatemala, Salvador 
and Honduras did so some time ago, and in 
May of this year Costa Rica went in. At 
present Nicaragua alone remains outside, and, 
since it separates Costa Rica from the others, 
that is unfortunate; but although it is as re- 
luctant to join the union as Rhode Island was 
to ratify the Constitution of the United States, 
it may yet come in. 

The new republic lies wholly within the 
tropic of Cancer, between the ninth and sev- 
enteenth degrees of north latitude. Its total 
area, including Nicaragua, about one hundred 
and eighty thousand square miles, is almost 
exactly the same as the combined area of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. Its population is close upon five mil- 
lions, chiefly of pure Indian blood, or Indian 
with traces of Spanish blood. 

government and our people approve 
and cordially welcome the reunion of those 
long-separated and frequently warring peo- 
ples, who are near neighbors of ours. 
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ROUTINE AND RUTS 


ANY people lament to themselves if 

not to their friends and families the 

fact that they are in a rut. They feel 
that as the years go by they wear their rut 
a little deeper and see less and less of what 
lies beyond its walls. Life seems to them to 
present a steadily narrowing vista. They con- 
trast their condition unfavorably with that 
of the fortunately placed, who have leisure 
and wealth, who are not the slaves of routine, 
who can follow each day whatever pursuit 
they wish, and whose lives are enriched by 
variety of experience. 

But people should not confuse ruts with 
routine. It is not in the least inevitable that 
one who must pursue a daily routine should 
eventually fall into a rut. The people who 
most successfully preserve and develop their 
individuality are generally those who are most 
conscientious in performing routine tasks. The 
people who deteriorate are those usually who 
neglect routine tasks, or who do them poorly 
and carelessly, with distaste or abhorrence. 

Routine tasks, to be sure, are of all kinds; 
but that is only another way of saying that 
they are suited to all temperaments. There is 
routine that brings a person constantly ‘into 
association with others, and there is routine 
that keeps him for the most part solitary. 
Whatever the routine may be, it has its spe- 
cial facilities for developing and enriching the 
lives of those who faithfully pursue it. The 
routine of the research worker is as different 
as possible from that of the traveling sales- 
man; that which the research worker finds 
reasonably congenial would be to the travel- 
ing salesman intolerable. The converse is 
equally true. So long as routine is reasonably 
congenial, it should be a blessing and not a 
curse. If it is reasonably congenial,—and the 
young man should not jump to a hasty con- 
clusion that it is not, or he may find on 
being drafted into a routine of another sort 
that he had been better off than he had sup- 
posed,—it offers scope for enlargement of the 
mind and heart that is denied to those who 
are morosely grubbing along, making their 
ruts deeper and deeper. For in most cases 
when routine becomes a rut it is because the 
victim perversely insisted on transforming it 
into one. 
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“THE PRICE OF COAL 


N the midst of a great clatter of falling 
prices we see the lofty structure that rep- 
resents the price of coal standing firm and 

apparently unshaken; and since our civiliza- 
tion, both industrial and domestic, is founded 
squarely on coal, the persistence of high prices 
for it is a serious matter. 

There is a widespread conviction abroad 

that coal should come down with most other 





things and that there is a conspiracy some- 
where to keep it up. The conviction appears 
in the refusal of people to buy coal now, 
though this is the time of year when it can 
be most conveniently mined and shipped and 
delivered. The coal companies are reduced to 
pleading with the public in print, assuring 
them that coal cannot go any lower and that 
there will be all sorts of trouble next winter 
if they do not fill their bins now. 

It is true that coal will probably never be 
so cheap as it used to be. The coal miners 
get more pay now, and we hear little com- 
plaint from anyone about that. Moreover, rail 
charges are double or more than double what 
they were, and they are not likely to be low- 
ered until some plan is found for reducing the 
operating expenses of the roads to somewhere 
near their former figure. 

A great deal of suspicion is naturally di- 
rected at those who handle the coal—the job- 
bers and the retailers; you hear it said 
frequently that it is the profits of mine owner 
and wholesaler and coal dealer that are keep- 
ing coal so expensive. Those men, all and sun- 
dry, of course deny the accusation, and there 
is no evidence available to convict them of 
overcharging. Neither, unfortunately, is there 
any evidence before the public to acquit them. 

We dislike to recommend any more inves- 
tigations, for investigations are slow, cumber- 
some things that only occasionally shed any 
real light on such a complicated matter as 
producing and distributing coal. But an inves- 
tigation will pretty surely be demanded if the 
price of coal stays where it is. People’ will not 
willingly pay several dollars more than they 
paid even in war time, unless some one shows 
them a good reason why they should. They 
cannot refrain from buying coal, as they can 
from buying Persian rugs or fur coats or china 
dishes, and they will be restive just as long as 
they suspect that they are being overcharged 
for a necessary of daily life. If, as the coal 
trade asserts, present prices are unavoidable, 
it would be a good thing to have it clearly 
proved. That is the only way the confidence 
and good will of the purchasing public— 
which means everyone in this country—can 
be regained. 
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TROUBLESOME SILESIA 


HE attempt of Adalbert Korfanty to 

create in Upper Silesia a situation like 

that which D’Annunzio created at Fiume, 
only far more serious, had some of its most 
alarming effects in London and in Paris. Ap- 
parently it shook even the stability of the 
Entente Cordial. Mr. Lloyd George declaimed 
vigorously in Parliament, demanded that the 
Polish filibuster be expelled from Silesia and 
urged that German troops be permitted to 
drive him out. M. Briand made the kind of 
reply that might have been expected and lost 
no time in doing it. He hoped that Korfanty 
would be made to see the folly of trying to 
take the decision concerning Silesia out of the 
hands of the Supreme Council, but he was 
sure that France would never consent to let 
Germany interfere with him. It must be the 
Allies or no one. 

There was something of heat, of temper, 
of irritation, in the tones of both premiers; 
nervous people began to fear that there would 
be a break between Great Britain and France. 
It is not likely that there will be any rupture, 
though it must be recognized that the two 
countries have, or think they have, different 
interests in Central Europe and are more and 
more inclined to look at affairs there from 
different points of view. Now that the great 
emergency is past, both tend to return to 
the traditional policies that have guided their 
actions for centuries. Great Britain wants a 
balance of power in Europe; it has the friend- 
liest feeling for France, but it does not want 
France or any other nation to exercise a pre- 
ponderant military power over the Continent. 
Accordingly, its public men are inclined to 
think that it may be possible to crush Ger- 
many into too small pieces and to build up 
too many states that are dependent on French 
good will for their continued existence. France 
still fears the size, the weight, the malevo- 
lence of Germany. Its desire is everywhere to 
weaken Germany, everywhere to strengthen 
and encourage the enemies of Germany. 

That being so, it is plainly to -be seen tha‘ 
there is constant likelihood of disagreements 
between Mr. George and M. Briand on points 
of policy; but there are many influences that 
will keep them from the open break that 
would be so disastrous to both countric:. 
The two men doubtless understand each other 
well. They are singularly alike in many ways. 
Both are of the blood and temperament that 
is often, though inaccurately, called Celtic. 














They are impulsive, intuitive, shrewd—per- 
suasive orators and clever politicians. Both 
began public life as radicals,—Briand indeed 
as a Socialist,—and both under the influence 
of years and responsibilities have become firm 
supporters of national tradition. No doubt a 
good deal that each one says in parliament is 
intended, as we say, fof “home consumption” ; 
that is, for its effect in strengthening the hands 
of the government at home; and no doubt 
each one understands that to be true of the 
other and makes due allowance. 

France and Great Britain are not more 
likely to part over Silesia than they were over 
the German reparations. The probability is 
that politically the province will be divided 
according to the plebiscite recently held, and 
that economically—which is by far the more 
important thing—it will be administered by 
an international commission that will distrib- 
ute as fairly as possible among the surround- 
ing states that have need of them its valuable 
coal and iron and zinc. 
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THE CHIEF JUSTICESHIP 


HE late Chief Justice White was the 

successor of a line of most eminent jurists 

and well deserves the high rank that he 
has taken among them. John Jay and Oliver 
Ellsworth—great names in the days when our 
country was emerging from the inchoate con- 
ditions of the Confederation—between them 
filled the office of Chief Justice for the eleven 
years from the adoption of the Constitution 
to the end of the eighteenth century; for 
John Rutledge was rejected by the Senate 
after he had presided over the court for one 
term, and William Cushing declined the ap- 
pointment. 

Then the greatest man of them all, John 
Marshall, began his thirty-five years’ Incum- 
bency of the office, followed by Roger B. 
Taney, who served for twenty-eight years; 
Salmon P. Chase, nine years; Morrison R. 
Waite, fourteen years; Melville W. Fuller, 
twenty-two years; and Edward D. White, 
eleven years. Thus the average tenure of office 
by the six Chief Justices since January, 1801, 
in each case terminated by death, is twenty 
years—a long term, considering the age at 
which a man must have arrived in order to 
achieve the distinction that is rightly regarded 
as a necessary qualification for the office. 

It is a great office: Chief Justice of the 
United States, not Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The man who fills it has but 
one vote in deciding cases, but he presides 
over a tribunal that exercises such powers as 
belong to no other court in the world. Its 
highest function is to determine whether or 
not the laws passed by Congress and the state 
legislatures are in harmony with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If the spirit in 
which the court has approached such ques- 
tions had been narrow and pedantic, the his- 
tory of this country would not be what it is. 
In a vast majority of its decisions the court 
has been broad-minded and farseeing. By 
interpreting the Constitution liberally, with- 
out distorting or perverting its true intent, it 
has made it adaptable to modern conditions 
and enabled it to promote progress in direc- 
tions that could not have been foreseen when 
the “fathers” formed its phrases with such 
painstaking care. In all that it has done the 
court has moved so judiciously, with such 
wisdom and force, that it has won universal 
respect for itself and authority for its deci- 
sions. 

The country has been fortunate in the men 
that successive Presidents have chosen for the 
Chief Justiceship. They have been able and 
worthy men, one and all. It is not without 
significance that Mr. Chief Justice White, 
who was a Confederate soldier and a Demo- 
cratic Senator from a Southern state, was 
raised to his position by a Republican Presi- 
dent; and that he so comported himself in 
office that no charge of partisanship ever was 
or could be brought against him, that no 
judgment that he ever rendered was tinged 
with any lingering trace of sectional strife, 
and that his fairness was universally recog- 
nized as being equal to his learning and his 
mental grasp of the great questions with 
which he had to deal. 


AE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


HE Lockwood Committee in New York 
keeps on discovering causes for the high 
cost of building. One enlightening bit of evi- 
dence showed that the members of the Tile, 


Grate and Mantel Association had agreed 
among themselves to charge $24 a day for the 
labor of a tile setter and his assistant, to 
whom they paid only $14 for the work they 
did. Until last year the members of that asso- 
ciation were paying such workmen $13 a 
day and getting $15 from the builder. Mr. 
Untermyer, the counsel of the committee, is 
indignant because the courts are inflicting 
only fines on employers convicted of com- 
bining in that way for extortion, and he is 
going to try to get the law so changed that 
the courts will be obliged to impose a prison 
sentence. Meanwhile, the influence of Mr. 
Brindell, the convicted labor-union official, 
who is now in prison, appears to be great 
enough to prevent any investigation of the 
charge that he looted the treasury of one 
of the union locals of some $95,000. It is also 
charged, and not denied, that he is still re- 
ceiving about $30,000 a year as “agent” of 
the Dock Workers’ Union. 
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Lae the five months of active partici- 
pation in the fighting in France nearly 
fifty thousand Americans were killed in battle, 
but in the same year some four thousand per- 
sons were killed while crossing the street or 
walking on some peaceful country road; and 
that form of slaughter continues and increases 
year after year. In the number of casualties 
that it causes carelessness is as terrible as war. 
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HE trials of German officers who are 

accused of having criminally violated the 
laws of war are proceeding in Leipsic. The 
most sensational case, that of Lieutenant 
Neumann, commander of the submarine that 
sank the hospital ship Dover Castle, resulted 
in an acquittal; the court held that he was 
obeying the orders of his superiors and could 
have done no otherwise than he did. The ver- 
dict did not please the Entente officials who 
are attending the court, not so much because 
Neumann was acquitted as because the judges 
skillfully avoided giving any opinion on the 
propriety or impropriety of the orders be 
had received. Several officers have been con- 
victed of brutality and sentenced to prison. 
Another interesting case was heard in Berlin, 
when the Armenian youth who assassinated 
Talaat Pasha was put on trial. The jury ac- 
quitted him, although General von Sanders, 
the German commander in Turkey, tried to 
excuse and justify Talaat’s furious cruelty in 
Armenia. It is encouraging to observe that the 
jury did not take its views humbly from his 
testimony. ° 


HE newspapers ‘contain dispatches from 
Riga and Reval that describe the distress 
in Russia as increasing daily and the discon- 
tent of the workers with their situation as 
likewise gathering head. They also represent 


“the Bolshevist party itself as divided by feuds, 


each faction determined upon a different way 
of dealing with the crisis. Lenine still tries to 
maintain harmony by tact and compromise, 
but Trotzky is all for the iron hand. He wants 
labor completely militarized and demands that 
the desire for free elections and more self- 
government by the trade-unions be sternly 
stamped out by the Red army. The dispatches 
must be taken for what they are worth. 
Almost everything that comes out of Russia 
is tinged with propaganda. If the facts about 
the hunger and suffering among the people 
are not exaggerated, the rest is likely enough 
—especially the part about Trotzky, who, it is 
clear, is a despot by nature. 


e 


HE two houses of Congress have at last 

agreed upon a bill to establish a national 
budget office. It is one of the most essential 
reforms in the administration of our govern- 
ment and will be of great service in bringing 
about economy and the proper balance in our 
annual appropriations. Heretofore there has 
been no real responsibility anywhere for either 
the economy or the balance. The bureau of 
the budget under the new bill is to be attached 
to the Treasury Department. The controller- 
general is to be appointed by the President, 
and he will not be eligible for reappointment. 
The bill that President Wilson vetoed last 
year permitted the removal of the controller- 
general by concurrent resolution of Con- 
gress, which does not require the approval 
of the President. The new bill provides that 
he can be removed either by the President or 
by a joint resolution of Congress, which must 
have the signature of the President. That 
meets Mr. Wilson’s objection, which was that 
Congress had no right to limit the authority 
of the Executive in removing the incumbent 
of a purely executive office. 
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Heavy white canvas; 
brown leather and rub- 
ber reinforcements. 
;Smooth soles; corru- 
‘gated or suction soles. 
This is only one of the 
many Keds for boys 
and girls; others for 
grown-ups. 


Shoes like the feet 


Torn apart by 
machine 


Every day or two a few 
Keds are tested as they 
are finished. Each shoe 
is entirely stripped 
apart by machinery and 
a gauge measures the 
great strength that is 
necessary to pull them 
apart. This is one rea- 
son why Keds are such 
husky shoes. 


of a savage 


F you went barefoot for a thousand 
years, Nature would slowly 


toughen and strengthen your feet. 


Year by year the skin on the soles 
of your feet would grow tough and 
rubbery until it was nearly half an 
inch thick—like the feet of a savage. 


These Keds are made to give all the free- 
dom of bare feet with just the protection 
Nature wouid provide. 


Rubber soles that are thick enough to 
make walking easy—but springy and soft. 
Canvas that is close and fine and tough, but 
cool and light weight. Reinforcements like 
sinews to give added strength. And in the 
great vulcanizers the rubber and the can- 
vas practically grow together. 


With these Keds you will find you can 
run faster, you can walk farther and be 
lighter on your feet than ever before. Keds 
are right for every kind of game or sport 
and for hard everyday wear. 

There are other kinds of Keds, too—high 
ones, low ones, brown, black and white. 
Some with suction soles. You can get the 
style you wish at your dealer’s. If he does 
not have them he can secure them for you. 

The largest rubber company in the world 
makes Keds—the United States Rubber 
Company. The name Keds is on each pair. 


United States Rubber Company 











Not all canvas rabber- 
soled shoes are Keds. 
Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber 
Company. Look for the 
name Keds on the shoes. 
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ORAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 


Mary had a little lamb. 
Mary who? What Mary? 

Not Mary Gray or Mary Brown, 
But Mary Quite Contrary. 





TURN ABOUT 


The lamb would scamper after her 


And so one morning, tit for tat, 


In spite of every rule, 


She followed him to school! 








THE MYSTERIOUS HOUSE 


By Maud G. Booth 


VER since Harlan and Ronald and Jerry 
E had begun to walk and talk they had 

played together. Harlan lived in a big 
house on the side of a hill; Ronald lived in a 
middle-sized house on the village street, and 
Jerry lived in a little cottage beside a lake. 
At Jerry’s the three boys skipped stones and 
watched the white sails coming over the blue 
water; at Ronald’s they played marbles and 
heard great trucks go rumbling by; at Har- 
lan’s they flew their kites and looked down 
over the village. 

Often the playmates stood and gazed at a 
tall hill that rose on the other side of the 
town. The top of that hill seemed to meet 
the sky. There was a house at the top, and the 
boys wondered about it. The house was unlike 
any other house they had ever seen; it looked 
as if it were peeping at them over the edge 
of the hill. It was a long white house with a 
green roof that sloped nearly to the ground 
and with two tall red chimneys. Below the 
roof were four little windows in a row. In 
winter the house looked like a picture on a 
Christmas card, and in summer it looked like 
a picture in a storybook. The boys wondered 
what kind of people lived there. 

“Let’s find out,” said Harlan, who was 
always ready for adventure. 

“This very week,” Ronald suggested. 

“To-morrow,” said Jerry. “I don’t see any 
use in waiting.” 

So, early the next morning, they set off. 
Harlan carried his luncheon in a knapsack on 
his back; Ronald carried his in a box at his 
belt and Jerry carried his in a paper bag. 
They trudged onward and upward, past 
houses and lawns, past groves and pastures 
and open fields. As they went they fell out 
with one another about some trifle, and be- 
fore long they were all three sulky and a little 
angry. Where three roads met at the edge of 
the woods they stopped. The long, low house 
on the hill was hidden by the trees; they did 
not know which road was the one to take. 

Harlan pointed to the steep rough road 
at the right. “I think it is this one,” he said. 

Ronald looked doubtful; his eyes were 
fixed on the middle road. 

‘Perhaps it is this one instead,” said Jerry 
zs he ran down the smooth road at the left. 
“I am going to take it anyway,” he called back. 


Jerry’s road led downward a little. “But 
it will soon begin to go upward,” he thought. 

The dew was still on the ferns, and the 
flowers were fresh and sweet. Jerry stopped 
to look at a frightened rabbit that was crouch- 
ing under the bushes; then he went forward 
softly and to his astonishment found that he 
could pick the little creature up. He soon dis- 
covered why it did not resist; its feet were 
hurt. He called to his two comrades, but they 
did not answer. Evidently he had gone farther 
away from them than he thought. 

“Tf Harlan and Ronald were only here!” 
he said to himself. “Ronald has rabbits at 
home and would know just what to do.” 

He thought for a while; then he took some 
unsalted butter from his lunch box and 
rubbed it on the rabbit’s injured feet. After- 
wards he made a soft little nest and gathered 
some fresh leaves for the rabbit. That done, 
he turned and began to toil up the long, steep 
slope that lay ahead. 

Ronald, who had chosen the middle road, 
found it at first very easy, but after a while 
he came to a long sandy hill. Halfway up the 
hill he heard something stirring at the road- 
side and found a lamb struggling to free itself 
from a thicket in which its fleece was caught. 

Ronald was puzzled. “If Harlan and Jerry 
were here, little lamb,” he said, “you would 
be all right. Harlan would cut your fleece 
with his new knife, and Jerry is so strong 
that he could lift you out.” 

But Harlan and Jerry were by this time 
far away, and he had to do what he could 
alone. The task took-him a long time, for the 
little creature was badly frightened and strug- 
gled a great deal. But at length he untangled 
the wool and freed the lamb. Ronald sighed; 
he wished that he had not parted company 
with his comrades. Then he trudged on again. 

‘Meanwhile Harlan: was going along the 
stony road that he had chosen. After the first 
steep hundred yards the road ran down a 
short hill and then began to climb again. In 
the hollow between the two slopes Harlan 
stooped to drink from a spring that bubbled 
among the rocks. As he turned away he met 
a crying child who had fallen on the slippery 
stones. He spoke to her, but she only edged 
away from him and went on sobbing. 

“What shall I do?” thought the boy. “If 
Ronald and Jerry were only here, they would 
know exactly what to do with this poor little 
thing, for they have sisters of their own.” 
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However, he kept coaxing the little girl 
until she let him wipe the tears from her hot 
face and wash her bruised hands in the cool 
spring water. 

The boy was thoughtful as he walked on. 
Traveling alone is hard, he decided. 

At the edge of the woods he suddenly came 
upon Ronald and Jerry. The three stood and 
looked at one another. 

“Well,” they said almost in the same breath. 
“Here we are together again!” 

“My road was pretty steep in some places,” 
said Harlan. 

“Mine went level at first, then up, then 
down,” said Ronald. 

“Mine went down, then straight, then up,” 
said Jerry. 

“But we all came out at the same place,” 
said Harlan. 

The others nodded thoughtfully. 

As they walked on along the road that lay 
straight before them Harlan offered his com- 
panions some wild apples that he had found. 

Ronald passed round some berries. “We 
might as well have walked together,” he said. 

“We will next time,” added Jerry. His offer- 
ing was simple—a few twigs of juicy black 
birch; but it tasted good. : 

After a while they came to the end of the 
road. But the strange-looking house was no- 
where in sight; there was only a large white 
farmhouse with red chimneys and two rows 
of windows. There was a green roof on the 
house, but it was far from the ground. 

As Harlan and Ronald and Jerry stood and 
wondered a man came from the big red barn. 
To their astonishment they saw that he was 
the man who brought milk to their kitchen 
doors every morning. The travelers told him 
about the queer house they had come to see. 
. “Is there a flag in the window of the house 
you are talking about?” asked the man. 

“No,” the boys answered. 

The man went into the house, and soon 
they saw him hanging a great flag from one 
of the upper windows. 

“Go back to your homes now,” he called to 
them, “and when you get there turn round 
and look again at the green-roofed house on 
the hill.” 

Back they went together through the woods, 
past the groves and the open fields and the 
pastures, past the lawns and the houses. As 
they went each one of them told the others 
of his adventures in the road he had traveled 
alone. 

“It’s pleasanter going together,” they all 
agreed. 

When they reached Harlan’s house they 
wheeled and looked up again at the long, low 


house on the hill. From the window hung a 
great flag. 

“Tt’s the milkman’s flag,” said Harlan, “and 
the milkman’s house.” 

“The house that seemed so strange and 
mysterious!” added Ronald. 

“Tt’s just like any other house,” said Jerry. 

And so it was; but from down in the valley 
they had seen only half of it. 
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WHY SAMMY JAY WEARS 
A CAP 


By Besse M. Stager 


ORE wonderful than the Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe is Mother Nature, 
for, besides having more children, she 

has to take care also of all the plants and 
animals and birds in the whole world. 

One spring morning she decided to give a 
party to all the birds; so she picked out 
a pretty, open place in the woods under a big 
maple tree and then sent out her invitations. 
She did not forget a single bird. 

It was Sammy Jay’s first party, and his 
proud mother made a tall pointed cap for him 
to wear—the first cap that any of the Jay 
family had ever worn. 

Sammy set out in a flutter of pride over 
his tall new cap. He saw birds coming from 
all directions; and so pleased was he with 
his own appearance that he could not help 
watching from the corner of his eye to see 
whether they were admiring him. 

Mother Nature met Sammy at the door 
and said, “Why, how do you do, Sammy Jay ? 
What a beautiful cap you have!” 

Then she told him to hang his cap on the 
apple-blossom hatrack. But at that Sammy 
looked cross and pretended that he did not 
hear. He had no idea of hanging that cap 
anywhere. 

He walked straight up to Jenny Wren and 
smiled and made a bow; but even then he did 
not remove his cap. 

Jenny Wren looked at him in surprise, but 
she was too kind-hearted to hurt his feelings, 
and so she returned his bow. 

It was such a wonderful party and every- 
one had such a delightful time that if Mother 
Nature had not told the guests when it was 
midnight they would probably have stayed 
much longer. 

Sammy reached home very tired. He threw 
off his jacket, kicked his boots into a corner, 
and then, last of all, put up his hand to take 
off his cap. But the cap would not come off; 








Things 
bother him 


% 
a 
I’m a jingle, jungle bumblebee. 


My hive is in a jungle tree. 
I seldom worry, as you see, 


If I should suddenly explore 


And fall down once or twice or 
more, 







He falls down once or twice 





THE JINGLES OF A 
JUNGLE BEE 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


A 
Drawings by Marguerite Kaeselau G 


But lately things have bothered me. 


Some pebbly beach or rocky shore 


Would folks call me a stumble bee? 


Now all those things have worried me 
High up here in my jungle tree: 

I'd hate to have you come and see 

A stumble, grumble, dumble bee! 








wooden-headed 


Or if I scolded at the queen 

And acted rather rude and mean 

And never let a smile be seen, 

Would folks call me a grumble 
bee? 


Suppose I never understood, 

As if my head were made of wood, 
And seemed as stupid as I could, 
Would folks call me a dumble bee? 


He scolds the queen 
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4 Learn to play a man’s game 

now. No other game has the 
same fascination. Learn to play it 
while young — and play better and 
enjoy it more all your life. 

EASY TO LEARN WHILE YOUNG 
Just use the coupon below and we will send you 
our FREE new book for boys. I¢ tells you how 


boys elsewhere are having a lot of fun playing 
the grand old “Ancient Game.” 


“MACGREGOR” 


Golf Clubs have been the standard 
of quality with Golfers for over 
twenty years. 


“Make Records with MACGREGORS” 




















Every real American schoolboy will enjoy 
reading the famous 


Lawrenceville Stories 
By OWEN JOHNSON 


Nobody has ever been able to write any boys’ 
school stories to compare with Owen Johnson’s 
famous studies of Dink Stover, Hickey, Hungry 
Smeed, Doc’ Macnooder and The Tennessee Shad, 
and their exploits and escapades related in these 
three volumes will cause any boy to lean back in 
his chair and roar with laughter: ‘ 

1. THE PRODIGIOUS HICKEY 

2. THE VARMINT 

3. THE TENNESSEE SHAD 


The experiences of Dink Stover during his college 
career will be found in 


4. STOVER AT YALE 


Each volume, $2.00 net. 
For sale at all booksellers. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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:LEARN DRAFTING 


at home in spate time as Bia would in actual 
q practice. MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
EMAND as Mechanical Draftsmen. 
Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week 
Steady advancement. Many secure positions 
before completing course. No previous train- 
a ng necessary. Drawing Outfit Furnished to 
Students. rite to-day, stating your age. for 
a Free Book of particulars. 
y COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING € 
Roy C. CLAFLIN, Pres. 
@_Dept. 1515, 14th &TSts., Washington, D.C. § 
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BBIE BOB UP 















og saw Blow him up likea 
m. Squeeze his body and his 
head swells up—squeeze him again 
and his body grows fat, and with 
every squeeze he lets out a squawh. 
20 times larger than picture. Made 
of strong rubber in bright colors. 
Send 35c for 3 or $1 for 10. Sell them 
to school mates at 15c. Make money and have barrels of fun. 
Ladies use them for favors. Everybody loves Bobbie. Write 
today. Bobbie Bob-up Co., P.O. Box 267-Y, San Jose, Cal. 








it would not stir. The harder Sammy pulled 
the closer it clung to his head. He tried with 
might and main, and Father Jay tried, and 
Mother Jay tried; but still the cap stuck. At 
last they gave up, and Sammy, sobbing, had 
to go to bed with his tall cap still on his head. 

It was very awkward and provoking, for 
of course he could not get his head under his 
wing. The result was that he did not sleep a 
wink all night. 

Mrs. Jay was terribly worried. Then she 
— of the very best friend the little birds 

ave. 

“I will go and see Mother Nature; perhaps 
she can tell us what to do,” said Mrs. Jay. 

Sammy hung his head in silence. He had 
suddenly remembered something that made 
him uncomfortable. He tried to make his 
mother change her mind about going to 
Mother Nature, but in vain. 

Mother Nature saw Mrs. Jay coming and 
met her at the door. The old lady noticed 
that her visitor was troubled, and so she was 
particularly kind and hospitable. ; 

“How are Mr. Jay and Sammy ?” she asked. 

At the mention of her son’s name Mrs. Jay 
began to pour out the whole story. 

“What can be done?” she asked when she 
had finished. “It is very strange, but I am 
sure that you can set it right at once.” 

Mother Nature shook her head. 

“I am sorry for Sammy,” she said, “but 
he was so ill-mannered that he will have to 
be punished. If I must tell you, Mrs. Jay, he 
wore his cap all the time at the party and 
never once took it off.” 

Mrs. Jay was shocked and said so. But she 
knew Sammy could never sleep comfortably 
again unless he could tuck his head under his 
wing, because she had taught him to sleep 
that way, and she begged and begged Mother 
Nature to take his cap off. 

At last the kind-hearted old lady promised 
to help, and Mrs. Jay went away comforted. 
When she reached home she found Sammy 
sitting straight upright in a chair and nodding 
first one way and then the other. He was 
almost dead with sleep. 

But, although poor drowsy Sammy Jay 
was quite unaware of it, a strange thing had 
happened. Mother Nature had taken a short 
cut through the woods and got there ahead 
of Mrs. Jay. Sammy’s cap was still. on his 
head, but it had grown much smaller. Mrs. 
Jay put her hand on her son’s shoulder and 
gave him a joyful shake. 

“Wake up, Sammy!” she called. “Wake up 
and put your head under your wing!” 

Sammy roused himself wearily. “I—I can’t 
get it under there,” he stammered sadly. 

“Oh, yes, you can!” his mother said in a 
brisk voice. “You just try!” 

And he did try, and he could! It was hard 
‘at first, but Sammy kept at it until he suc- 
ceeded. When at last his head, tiny cap and 
all, slipped under his wing he was overjoyed. 
He fell asleep instantly and slept all night and 
half of the next day. 

But, as you can see for yourself if you will 
give a good look at him the next time you 
meet him, he has never got entirely rid of 
his cap. 
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THE RUNAWAYS 


By Louise Ayres Garnett 


I'd like to see all the shoes in the world 

Go hurrying up the street, 

The slippers hurrying too, 

And never a sign of feet: 

Mother’s slippers tap-tap-tapping ; 

Sister’s sandals clap-clap-clap ping ; 

Father’s rubber boots thump-thump- 
thumping ; 

The gardener’s brogans clump-clump- 
clumping ; 

Baby’s bootees whish-whish-whishing ; 

Indian moccasins swish-swish-swishing ; 

Brother’s tennis shoes slap-slap-slapping ; 

Grandpa’s gaiters flap-flap-flapping ; 

Grandma’s “bedsides” plump-plump- 
plumping ; 

The postman’s arctics stump-stump-stump- 
ing ; 

Japanese pattens click-click-clacking ; 

Little sharp French heels tick-tick-tacking ; 

Soldiers’ thick soles tramp-tramp-tramp- 


mg; 
Sailors’ wide soles stamp-stamp-stamping— 
Oh, what a merry thing ’twould be 
When spring is as young as young can be, 
And glad and gay the weather, 
If up the road and down the lane, 
Over the mountains and back again, 
Around the corner and under the stile, 
And over the desert for many a mile, 
The shoes of all the wide, wide world 





Should run away together! 
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Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
makes fine sandwiches. Carry 
some along with you on 
your next hike. Smooth and 
fine. All good scouts like 
Beech-Nut. 


© 1920 B-N.P.6e. 


_—— a feller wants real 
jam or jelly, he wants 
Beech-Nut. For Beech-Nut has 
all the flavor and satisfaction that 
can possibly be packed into every 
jar. Each one has a home-made 
taste, with real flavor of the fruit. 
Try out a jar of your favorite— 
spread it thick on aslice of bread. 
The first bite tells the tale. 


Your grocer probably carries 
Beech-Nut Jams and _ Jellies. 
Order a trial jar. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


s s Plants at Canajoharie 
Canajoharie, N. Y. and Rochester, N. Y. 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 


Beech-Nut 


Jams and Jellies 

















Cheer for you on the hike’ 


‘Young scouts and campers can have the 
fun and comfort of a hot drink at mess 
time— when thepack’ includes a can of 


INSTANT POSTUM 


Just add hot water to a tea- 
spoonful of Instant Postum 
in the cup; stir, use cream or con- 
densed milk,and sugar to taste- 
and you have a drink that is 
thoroughly fine and satisfying. 


Sold by all grocers 
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Y sctevend Spring, Summer, Pell ‘h- 
ering butterflies, insects? I buy hun- 

of kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to 
$7.Simple work with my instructions. 


pricelist.Get fed now.Send 10c (not st: 
for Tilustrates Pros CLAIR, 
“| Dealer in Insects, 


ctus. 


71, Ocean Park, Cal. 








be giving relief, 


selves as 
ought to know about this. Consult P. Harold 
M Buffalo, i 
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HAY-FEVER a ASTHMA 


There is nothing so goed as the Hayes’ Method of treatment 
literally hundreds of cases report them- 
ig season after season without an attack. You 


N.Y., and ask for free Bulletin ¥-213. 





By Olive Sargent Se 


HE tame house, the town house, it is not to 


my mind — 

With rigid rubber plant before and cabbages 
behind. 

The mason and the carpenter may work for 


townfolk still, ; ; 
But J have built a wee house upon a windy hill. 


My own house, my brown house, is very near 
the sky; ee 

The dawn is at my window before the day is high, 

And when the darkened valley has lost the 
westering light : oe 

My glowing, golden hilltop with sunset still is 
bright. 


The cold wind, the bold wind, my wee house 
cannot shake, ; 

Though dry leaves go whirling, though oak 

oughs bend and break ; ; 

It sg cn the ridgepole and whimpers down 
the flue — 

My tight walls, my stone walls, it cannot whistle 
through. 


The shy birds, the wild birds, nest boldly in my 
trees; - 

They educate their fledglings in fearless 
nurseries; _ é ; 

All lightly, all sprightly, they swing among the 


eav ‘ 
And scold marauding squirrels that rustle in my 
eaves. 


No town-bought seeds are planted in formal 
garden ways, 

But, rare and sweet, the wild flowers go 
marching through my days. 

With violet and columbine, or autumn goldenrod, 

The blessed hilltop glows beneath the very 
smile of God. 


My dear house, my own house, I’m climbing up 


© you, 

Where ail the air is free and clean, and all the 
sky is blue. : 

The tame folk, the townfolk, may have whate’er 
they will, ; 

But I will have my brown house upon a windy 
hill! 
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CRUSHED FLOWERS 


Y mother, writes a thoughtful contribu- 

tor, grew geraniums and other flowers 

in the big window of the sitting room at 
home. That window is a treasured memory 

of childhood. To us children the flowers that 
bloomed there seemed the most beautiful 
things in the world. When the ground out- 

doors was frozen and covered with snow the 
window was full of life, color and fragrance. 

One day I asked my mother for a geranium 
leaf and, when she gave it to me, crushed it 
in my hand the better to enjoy its strong 
fragrance. At another time I took a dozen or 

* more leaves, put them into an old sugar bowl 
and crushed them with my little fist until the 
fragrance filled the air. I put the bowl on the 
bureau in my bedroom, and that night I went 
to sleep in an atmosphere heavy with the ex- 
quisite perfume. 

As the years have passed and I have grown 
in knowledge of life, I have learned that other 
things than geranium leaves give their utmost 
fragrance on being crushed. How many of 
God’s other precious flowers there are that 
have given out their sweet fragrance when 
crushed with worldly misfortune and grief. 
Flowers should be more than beautiful; they 
should be fragrant as well. Too often the 
flowers of God are satisfied with a frigid 
purity when God wishes them to be warm 
with the perfume of love. That perhaps is 
why He sends some crushing misfortune that 
through suffering we may learn sympathy. It 
is the hurt of love that gives to our lives the 
fragrance of understanding and sympathy. 
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LUXURIES 


ITH a sigh of content Lois settled down 

in Mona’s little pink room. It was a tiny 
room, but it was in the great Northcourt 
Park apartment house and in woodwork, 
papering and furnishing was exquisite. 

“T think,” Lois said, “that your room is 
the loveliest thing I ever saw. When I step 
inside it I always feel as if I had stepped into 
a Killarney rose. I’d give anything if we could 
live in an apartment. You don’t know what 
it is to have to live in a house where the 
taste of your ancestors still rules—old stuffed 
chairs, hideous walnut, marble-topped tables! 
Ugh, I hate them!” 

“You're not fair!” Mona cried quickly. 
“Those are only a few of the things; you'd 
never notice them among the rest. I love your 
house better than any other I was ever in— 
it’s all so dear and friendly and homelike.” 
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“That is because it isn’t yours,’ Lois re- 
torted, not in the least mollified. 

“Lois Brainard, I think you’re downright 
ungrateful. What are the dearest times you 
ever had, the ones you would least care to 
give up?” 

“Here, with you,” Lois replied instantly. 

Mona shrugged her shoulders lightly. Her 
deli¢ate face was full of a wistfulness that 
Lois did not see. “Next to those, then,” she 
said, “though they really aren’t first if you 
only realized it.” 

“Why, home, of course,” answered Lois. 
“Holidays when the family comes and eve- 
nings when people drop in.” 

Mona spoke with a passion rare to her. 
“Lois Brainard, suppose, just suppose, you 
had lived in an apartment all your life and 
never had any guests, because there isn’t any 
room for guests; never had any frolics or 
candy pulls, because there isn’t any room to 
play; never had any Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas dinners, because you always take your 
meals at the café. Suppose you never could 
entertain except in some public place. Suppose 
you never had a real home time in all your 
life. Do you think that beautiful clothes and 
apartments finished by decorators would make 
the loss up to you? Don’t you know that you 
would rather have the shabbiest home in the 
world if only it was the kind of place where 
people could drop in round the fire or be 
taken right in at a meal or for the night? 
Don’t you know it, Lois Brainard?” 

Lois was looking at her with wide eyes. 
Suddenly the beautiful little apartment seemed 
lonely and empty. “Why—I suppose—I 
should,” she said slowly. 
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A CITY IN A CELLAR 


URING the bombardment of Reims every 

one of the inhabitants who could get 
away fled to some safer place. The thousands 
that could not get away found shelter un- 
derground. In his book On the Path of Ad- 
venture Mr. Julius Price, an English war 
correspondent and illustrator who was in the 
city at the time, describes the life in that 
temporary city in a cellar. 

To the poor people who had no place of 
their own in which to take refuge the munici- 
pality, he says, had given permission to live 
in the vaults under the Hotel de Ville and 
other public buildings. Moreover, all the 
champagne merchants had offered their vast 
cellars as permanent refuges for the families 
of their employees. In one of the suburbs I 
visited the vaults of the famous firm of Pom- 
mery Greno and there witnessed an extraor- 
dinary scene. 

More than twelve hundred women, children 
and old men were living in the semi-obscurity, 
for only a few candles and small lamps illu- 
mined the gloomy tunnels, which by means of 
canvas hangings had been converted into dor- 
mitories and living apartments. There with 
forty feet of solid chalk above them the 
women and the children could feel absolutely 
safe. Many of the more timid occupants never 
ventured aboveground; in fact, a little under- 
ground colony with schools and a church had 
gradually come into being. 

' How near they actually were to danger was 
proved by the spectacle of ruin aboveground, 
for little remained of the splendid factory of 
the company, the office buildings and the 
ornamental grounds. They happened to be 
directly in the line of fire of the German 
batteries. 
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A READER OF CHARACTER 


VERY table was occupied in the popular 
café in Oxford Street, says Punch, when 
Mr. Parker Foster entered for luncheon and, 
after careful investigation, selected a seat 
opposite a young couple in a far corner. He 
had recently been practicing the analytic 
study of character; so, after giving his order, 
he fell to scrutinizing the pair in front of him. 
The man was dark, thickset and some five 
or six years the woman’s senior. His eyes were 
lowered to a daily paper, and his expression 
was morose, almost savage. On the other 
hand, the woman was exceedingly fair and 
fragile, and her eyes of cornflower-blue be- 
trayed a world of sadness. Mr. Foster noticed 
that the wedding ring ‘seemed too big and 
heavy for her delicate finger. She sipped a 
glass of lukewarm water while her companion 
emptied a tankard of beer at a draft. 

It was obvious that the couple had nothing 
in common and that the man was bored, for 
he continued steadily reading his paper and 
ignored her timid request for the salt. Mr. 


-Foster’s hasty attention to her needs she re- 


warded with a smile of rare sweetness. 







Having finished his steak, the man ordered 
himself a cup of custard, pushing the menu 
across to his companion entirely as an after- 
thought. Mr. Foster’s blood rose at the slight, 
and he took a big mouthful of chop to choke 
back the angry words. He could have dashed 
the scoundrel’s tankard in his face. The cad! 

The woman did not speak again. She did 
not even raise her eyes when the brute rose 
and brusquely left the table. A moment later 
she looked across the table at Mr. Foster and 
smiled wanly. 

“He’s gone, then,”’ he said. Out the words 
came hotly. 

“as.” 

“T can’t think how you women stand it. 
How long, may I ask, have you been mar- 
ried ?” . 

“Five years. Why do you ask?” 

“Five years! And is he always like that ?” 

“Who ?” 

“Your husband.” 

“My husband’s been dead three years.” 

“Then who—who was that man who just 
walked out ?” 

“Oh, that man.” Her blue eyes suddenly 
crinkled and danced. “I don’t know. I’ve 
never seen him before.” 
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A LILY FROM THE LEAF 


AMERICAN PHOTO SERVICE 

“FTSHE oddest lily in New York,” says the 

New York World of this water lily, 

which grows at the greenhouses of the Horti- 
cultural Society in the Bronx. 


The broad flat leaves that float on the 
water begin to raise little excrescences that at 
first glance resemble sun blisters. 





But as the leaves yellow the excrescences 
turn into beautiful flowers, which grow right 
out of the leaf itself. The plant is called by 
botanists Castalia daubeniana. 
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THE REFLECTIONS OF A DOG 


HAT very witty Frenchman, M. Anatole 
France, has attributed to Riquet, M. 
Bergeret’s little dog, this collection of 
“thoughts.” Surely if a dog should write 
aphorisms they would be like these of Riquet: 
Men, animals, rocks, grow larger as they 
get nearer and become enormous when they 
reach me. I am not so. I remain always the 
same size no matter where I am. 
When my master offers me under the table 
a bit of his food that he is about to put into 
his own mouth he does it to tempt me and to 
punish me if I yield to the temptation. For I 
cannot believe that he will deny himself for 
my sake. 


When I lie down behind my master in his 





easy-chair he keeps me warm, and that comes 
of his being a god. There is also before the 
fireplace a flagstone that is warm. That flag- 
stone is divine. 

I speak whenever I wish. From the mouth 
of my master also there come sounds that 
make sense. But the meanings that his voice 
expresses are much less distinct than the 
meanings I express with my voice. In my 
mouth everything has sense; from the mouth 
of my master come many meaningless noises. 
It is difficult and necessary to guess the 
thoughts of my master. 

To eat is good; to have eaten is better. Fo: 
the enemy who watches you in order to take 
away your food is prompt and subtle. 

I am always at the centre of things; and 
men, animals and things are ranged—hostile 
or friendly—round me. 

Prayer. Oh, my master Bergeret, god of 
carnage, I adore thee. I praise thee terrible; | 
praise thee benevolent. I crawl at thy feet; 
I lick thy hands. Thou art great and beautifu! 
when at the spread table thou devourest the 
abundant viands. Thou art very great and 
very beautiful when with a slight stroke of 
a bit of wood thou makest flame to blaze 
forth and changeth night into day. And thou, 
O Angélique the cook, I fear thee, and I ven- 
erate thee to the end that thou mayest give 
me much to eat. 

A dog who reverences not man and who 
despises the fetishes gathered in the house of 
4 master leads a wandering and miserable 

e. 

Men have the divine power of opening all 
doors. I can open only a very few. Doors are 
big fetishes that do not willingly obey dogs. 

You never know whether you have done 
well in the eyes of men. You must adore them 
without seeking tp understand them. Their 
wisdom is mysterious. 

Invocation. O Fear, Fear august and mater- 
nal, Fear holy and salutary, enter into me, 
fill me when danger threatens, to the end that 
I may avoid what may injure me, and lest 
in throwing myself on an enemy I suffer for 
my imprudence. 

There are carriages that horses drag through 
the streets. They are terrible. There are car- 
riages that go of themselves and breathe very 
loud. They are full of malignity. Men in rags 
are to be hated and also the men who carry 
baskets on their heads or who roll barrels. I 
do not love the children who, hunting one 
another, fleeing from one another, run and 
shout in the streets. The world is full of hos- 
tile and fearsome things. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF A 
CAMEL 


HE camel never endears himself to a Eu- 

ropean rider. That at least is the judgment 
both of the British soldier and of the British 
war correspondent, men who are used to all 
manner of mounts. The camel is above all a 
beast of burden; you cannot make a pet of 
him. Young, old or middle-aged, he is the 
same unsociable, awkward, indifferent, “grous- 
ing” beast. Though his eye is calm and doe- 
like, it hides an uneven, fretful temper. In his 
Five Decades of Adventure Mr. Frederic Vil- 
liers, the war correspondent and illustrator, 
gives this humorous account of camel riding: 

I chanced one morning to overhear a soldier 
singing a verse from a song that was then 
familiar to frequenters of any English water- 
ing place: 

‘*When he’s up he’s up; 

And when he’s down he’s down; 

But when he’s only halfway up 

He’s neither up nor down.” 
Surely the author of those lines must have had 
the camel in mind when the inspiration came 
to him, for nothing could be more accurately 
descriptive of the beast. When he’s up it’s al! 
right; when he’s down it is just as satisfac- 
tory; but when he is halfway between, then 
is the critical jerking and neck-breaking mo- 
ment. 

A camel will start from his sitting posture 
by rising on his foreknees first, throwing you 
violently back to his haunches. As he lifts his 
hind quarters you are jerked suddenly for- 
ward. It is at that moment—when a close 
proximity of your nose to the dust seems to 
be your lot—that he invariably staggers 
slowly to his forefeet, keeping you hangin: 
on more or less in suspense. When the brute i: 
up safe and sound and begins to walk there i 
a sort of four-time jolting movement, a shif' 
forward, one to the left, one to the right an: 
then to the rear, the effect of which is height- 
ened proportionally to the haste of the brute 
A calculating Scotch subaltern, counting b\ 








the telegraph poles along the way, once com- 
puted that a human being mounted on a 
camel is subjected to twelve hundred and 
eighty-five distinct jerks a mile. As several of 
us suffered the second day from severe stiff 
necks, which our doctor did not attribute to 
colds, it is more than possible that the young 
subaltern’s total was correct. 
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A SNOW GAME ON THE KASHGAR 
OASIS 


QUAINT custom helps the peasants of 

the Kashgar Oasis in Chinese Turkestan 
to enliven the dullness of winter. At the first 
fall of snow, says Brig. Gen. Sir Percy Sykes 
in the Wide World Magazine, a man will call 
on a friend with some snow in one envelope 
and in another verses that run: 


My dear friend, with this letter I throw you 


snow 
From joy of heart this game aro 
Cups and jugs we have collected a and wooden 
rays, 
And we have e@ prepared sweetmeats. 
The mandolin, violin, zither and tambourine 
we have prepared. 
When snow fallen in winter do not people 


give feasts? 
If there are friends around do not people 
invite them? 


If you are smart ong to seize the man who 
brought the sno 

Powder his face, paint him like a girl and beat 
him severely. 

The visitor places his verses and his snow 
secretly in the house and then departs. If the 
owner catches him, he has to suffer the pen- 
alties set forth in the verses. Then his friends 
lead him through the streets, shouting, “This 
is the punishment for the man who threw 
snow,” and the visitor is bound to give an 
entertainment. If the owner of the house does 
not catch his caller, however, he is obliged to 
prepare a feast. If he fails to do so within a 
week, bulrushes are tied at the top of his door, 
and, if that hint is not sufficient, the bier from 
the cemetery is placed outside his house. 
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OUTWITTING THE BEAVER 


HAVE always taken Particular interest, 
writes a contributor, in the accounts in 
The Companion of readers’ experiences with 
clever animals. Having spent a good many 


years in the woods of northern Minnesota, I 
have seen a great deal of wild life, and the 
sagacity of the beaver has greatly impressed 
me. He is a wonderful engineer, but his dams 
sometimes flood many acres of land, and con- 
sequently the farmers regard him as a pest. 

A colony of beavers once flooded a consid- 
erable part of an eighteen-mile stretch of log- 
ging railway. Then a cold snap left as much 
as two feet of ice covering the tracks in places, 
and for the rest of the winter the company 
had to resort to “tote teams.” 

Even blasting out dams has failed to dis- 
courage the little workers. But one logging 
company got rid of them in a curious way. 
They attached to a wire stretched across the 
stream a number of sleigh bells, cowbells and 
tin cans. In the middle of the wire, attached 
to a short line, was a float of wood, which 
bobbed in the water and kept the bells jin- 
gling above the dam. That was more than the 
beavers could understand, and they removed 
their home to another stream. 
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A SCHOLAR’S IDEA OF EDUCATION 


OT all youthful intellectual prodigies re- 
main remarkable in adult life. Among 
the precocious children who did not disappoint 
the expectations their brilliancy aroused was 
Lord Kelvin, the famous physicist who en- 
tered the university at the age of eleven and 
who was a professor of natural philosophy at 
the age of twenty-two. 

When he was eighty-three, writes Mr. Ar- 
thur Warren in London Days, he outlined, as 
probably he had often outlined before, the 
plan of a boy’s education. “By the age of 
twelve,” said he, “a boy should have learned 
to write his own language with accuracy and 
some elegance; he should have a reading 
knowledge of French, should be able to trans- 
late Latin and easy Greek authors and should 
have some acquaintance with German. Hav- 
ing learned the meaning of words, a boy 
should study logic. I never found that the 
small amount of Greek I learned was a hin- 
drance to my acquiring some knowledge of 
natural philosophy.” 

Some eseeiedan of it! There indeed was 
modesty, for who had more knowledge of 
natural philosophy than Lord Kelvin? 
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“B.V.D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) Men’s $1.50 the suit. 








far famed fit of “B.V.D.” Union Suits is based 
pon their exclusive and distinctive construction. 


The “B.V.D.” Union Suit conforms without the slight- 


est strain to every movement of the body. 


“B.V.D.” Sleeveless Closed Crotch Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A.) Youth's $1.15 the suit. 


wash and wear. 





The durable fabric produced in our own mills from 
selected cotton, and the careful workmanship put into 
every “B.V.D.” garment are your surety of durability in 


The B.V.D. Company, New York 











Hosiery—the Most Important Detail of Dress Today 





This trade-mark 
identifies 
the genuine 


fe 


N these days of ankles on display, it’s rather nice to 
isplay one’s ankles—pro vided, of course, that the hose 
are Holeproof. Elegant, lustrous appearance and fine 
texture mark Holeproof as the hose of style and refine. 
ment—and it is famous for its — wearing qual. 
ities. The new spring colors in staple and fancy styles in 
Pure Silk, in Silk Faced, and in Lisles, formenand women, 
are now being shown by leading stores everywhere. 


deal. not write for 
Mone eaiee sng, ceeh pe. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited, London, Ont. 











Make money | 


in spare hours 


Lots of fellows earn many dollars every week— 
just in spare time. And socan you. Tell dad about 
it. Ask him to make you a present of an Iver 
Johnson Bicycle. 

The fellow who owns a bicycle is always in de- 
mand. He goes errands, carries packages, delivers 
messages, and earns money in many ways. 

But be sure the bicycle you select is an Iver 
Johnson—the one that lasts for years. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles embody Iver 
Johnson adult construction throughout. Seamless 
steel tubing; drop-forged parts; two-piece crank set; 
perfect two-point bearings, both cones on one axle, 
always in alignment; superb enamel and nickel 
finish ; and the best equipment—all make Iver Johnson 
the King of Bicycles. Unbeatable for good looks, 
easy riding, speed, strength, and durability. 

Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles, $47.50 to $52.50 
(No extra charge for Coaster Brake.) Other models, $60 and up. 
Write today for free bicycle catalog “B.” 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 

340 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 717 Market St., San Francisco 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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GIRLS! GIRLS 
Purify and Perfume || = 
Your Skin With 


UTICURA 








The most fascinatingly fragrant 
and healthful of all powder per- 
fumes. Antiseptic, prophylactic, 
deodorizing, fragrant and refresh- 
ing, itis an ideal face, skin, baby 
and dusting powder. Convenient 
and economical, it takes the place 
of other perfumes for the person. 
A few grains sufficient. One of 
the indispensable Cuticura Toi- 
let Trio for keeping the skin 
clear, sweet and healthy. 

Cintment and Talcum 25c everywhere. 


Soa 
dr d: 
Sample each free by mail. Aga a 

















Big Band Catalog 
sent free 


Whatever you need—from a drumstick to the 
highest priced cornets in the world. 
Used by the Army and Navy. Send 
for big catalog ; liberally illustrated, 
ully descriptive. Mention what 
instrument interests you. Free 
trial. Easy payment. Sold by 
y leading music stores creryabte: 


LYON & HEALY 
65-76 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


SORRY = tnkelin 
With Name Stamped Right OnIt ff 


Don't take others that resemble it. Look 
for maker's name. It proves genuine arti- 
cle. Seiss horns make bicycle riding safer. 
They Never Fail to Sound. Patented and 
Guaranteed Inner Construction. Built to 
last years. M ** as shown, has 
ball-bearing clutch for prolonged Sound. 
Five other models. Write for free illustrated circular. 


THE SEISS MPG. COMPANY, 303 Alexis Ave., TOLEDO, OHIO 


AT FACTORY PRICE s.5in,Sredune” 
Sewing Machine 
is guaranteed for 25 years, sold to Companion readers at 
a very low price, and delivered free anywhere in U.S. 
Write for Free Booklet and Trial Offer. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 












































You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- seepage m Stam meri 
and Stuttering, “Ite Cause as Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3319 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N. Ill. St., Indianapolis 


Storekeeper for for STOVINK —_ pe 


tory, Inc., Worcester, 
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N American writer on stamps has made avail- 
able to The Companion some interesting facts 
regarding the issuing of stamps, which, according 
to the writer, dates back in foreign countries to 
1840 and in the United States to 1842. Nearly three 
times as many new stamps are now issued annu- 
ally as used to be issued in the last century. 

During eighty-one years of stamp-collecting his- 
tory—from 1840 to 1920 inclusive—60,772 varieties 
of postage stamps have been recorded by the 
makers of the American standard catalogue. They 
include both major and minor varieties, but not 
the many minute varieties that some foreign cata- 
logues are fond of listing and that specialists of 
the stamps of certain countries seek. Nor do the 
60,772 varieties include revenue and telegraph 
stamps, either of the United States or of other gov- 
ernments, or the stamped envelopes of foreign 
countries. The few hundred stamped envelopes 
issued by the United States are included, since 
they were used for postal purposes and are sought 
by the general collector of United States stamps, 
whereas foreign envelopes are not. 

It will be noted that the figure of 60,772 includes 
the stamps of 1920. Probably hundreds of stamps 
distributed in Europe during 1920 have not come 
to the attention of the American official recorders. 
Some issues are still looked upon with suspicion, 
though it may be found that they were authorized 
by a government and were used for postal busi- 
ness. It will be some months, perhaps a year, 
before any estimate that approaches accuracy can 
be made of the number of varieties issued in 1920. 
They already number more than 2300, and it will 
not be surprising if the total goes above 3300. 

Inasmuch as the American standard album is 
divided into two sections, one for the twentieth cen- 
tury and one for the nineteenth, it may be well to 
divide the analysis in the same way. For the 
period from 1840 to 1900 inclusive—sixty-one years 
—the number of varieties recorded is 30,943. From 
1901 to 1920—twenty years—it is 29,829. 

The significance of the figures—from the view- 
point of the collector who is becoming discouraged 
because of the multitude of new issues—is that the 
average number of stamps a year during the nine- 
teenth century was slightly more than 507, whereas 
the average during the present century has been 
approximately 1491. 

As an indication of how rapidly the new varieties 
are increasing, we may make comparisons, decade 
by decade; they show that from 1840 to 1849 in- 
clusive the average number of varieties a year 
was 19 and a fraction; from 1850 to 1859, 184 and a 
fraction ; from 1860 to 1869, 431 and a fraction ; from 
1870 to 1879, slightly less than 513; from 1880 to 
1889, approximately 709; from 1890 to 1899, a little 
more than 1076; from 1900 to 1909, 1358 and a frac- 
tion; and from 1910 to 1919, a little under 1573. 
Thus the average for the years 1910 to 1919 in-. 
clusive—about 1573 varieties—is 82 more than the 
average for the twenty years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, which was 1491, 

Naturally, the collector in the United States will 
be interested to learn what place the stamps of his 
own country hold in the analysis. Is the trend 
upward in this country? Is the United States put- 
ting forth more stamps each year? What part, 
roughly, of the world’s stamps is this government 
issuing? 

The average number of stamps a year for the 
whole world during the eighty-one years is 750, 
United States stamps did not appear until about 
1842, but, for the purpose of comparison, we shall 
consider eighty-one years—the entire stamp- 
issuing period. The number of United States vari- 
eties from 1842 to 1900 inclusive was 1607, or between 
27 and 28 a year. From 1901 to 1920 inclusive, 494 
varieties of United States stamps appeared, an 
average of 24.7 a year, 

The United States issued 65 varieties of stamps 
in 1916, 36 in 1917, 34 in 1918, 22 in 1919, and 27 in 
1920, as compared with a world output of 1323 in 
1916, 1200 in 1917, 1819 in 1918, 2649 in 1919 and more 
than 2300 thus far known in 1920. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the United States government is not 
speculating in stamps at the expense of the col- 
lector, but is confining its output strictly to the 
needs of the postal service, except that it did com- 
memorate the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the Pilgrims by issuing three new 
stamps last December. 

The best stamp-issuing year thus far is 1919, 
when, as has been stated, 2649 varieties appeared. 
A large part of them were issued by the newborn 
countries of the new Europe, and unquestionably 
many were put out solely in the expectation that 
collectors the world over would buy the unused 
copies, and that the money tlgy paid for them 
would go into the treasuries of the countries that 
issued the stamps. 

The best year for United States stamps—again 
excluding all revenue and telegraph stamps— 
was 1861, when 249 varieties appeared. One reason 
why so many were issued in that year is, of course, 
the Civil War, for in the same year the Confed- 
erate States issued nearly 200 varieties. The best 
year for United States stamps in the twentieth 
century is 1916—65 varieties; that number is ac- 
counted for in part by the fact that the govern- 
ment in that year abandoned watermarked paper 
for printing its postage stamps. _ 
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Even romance of sixty brief 
years ago could not imagine the 
great advance heralded by the 
passing of the stage coach. The 
railway and telegraph were 
coming into their own; but the 
telephone had not been so much 
as dreamed about. 


Yet the wise men of that day 
saw the imperative need. They 
saw the value of every step 
-which brought people into 
closer communication with each 
other. They knew this to be 


the one way to increase under- 





. places far apart are brought together, to the present convenience and advantage 

of the Gist ¥ id to, the certain destruction, in time, of a 
Public alone have al been the sufferers.” 

From Charles Dickens" fm ma to Pickwick Papers. 


The ae 
of Understanding 


te pelly jealousies, 


standing; and to eliminate the 
“host of petty jealousies, blind- 
nesses and prejudices, by which 
the Public alone have always 
been the sufferers.” 


Then came the telephone. 
And with its coming time and 
distance are swept away and a 
‘hundred million people are 
made neighbors. 


Places far apart are brought 
together by 34,000,000 con- 
versations a day over the Bell 
System. 


“BELL SYSTEM”. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 





Only 
435 


POST PAID 





Give your Feet a Vacation 


They are as flexible and comfortable as Indian moccasins with a 
sturdy sole that gives long wear and full protection. Just the thing 
for vacation wear. Ideal for — ing, hiking, canoeing, golfing, 
all outdoor sports. Ligh cool 
- iece upper, i, roe  Neolin soles; hand sewn, made in 
er chocolate or black. Send your shoe size and choice 
of “ on sole with your money order today. Boys’ sizes, 
‘0 
tion or money back. Write for our illustrated broadside, 
“Moc-a-wauks—For All AN Family.” Address Dept. Y-7. 
The Moc-a-wauk Co., 364 







for summer. Finest quality 


35. Men’s sizes, 6 to 11, $4.95. Full satisfac- 





St., Boston 9, Mass. 

















Earn Money 
With a Typewriter 


Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, 
too. You can buy your own typewriter. A 
genuine $100 Oliver now for only $64. Pay 
only $4 per month. This is the same type- 
writer used by the big concerns. Over 
900,000 sold. Easy to learn. 

We ship it for free trial. Write for catalog and 
our plan. Show it to your par- 
ents. When they see how easy 
itis, they'll be glad to have you 
earn an Oliver. Write today. 


Te OLIVER Tipewriter Gmoany 













990-A Oliver Typewriter Building 
Chicago, tll. 























STACK SAFETY 
RELIEF VALVE 


Use in place of hot water faucet in 
kitchen sink. Heating water ex- 
pands it. Heating your hot 
water tank puts a tremen- 
dous pressure on the tank. 
This is dangerous. Tanks 
frequently burst. The Stack 
Safety Relief Valve is a positive insur- 
atice against this danger. It opens 
automatically under pressure before 
the danger is reached, lets out some 
water, relieves the pressure and closes again. 
As a quick-acting faucet it is well worth the 
price while its relief valve value is inestimable. 
ASK YOUR PLUMBER. Order valve set to relieve at 25 Ibs. 
higher pressure than that of water at point of installation. 


Price $7.00. Parcel post paid. Send for descriptive Circular. 
STACK HEATER CO., 39 Sudbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly poper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter- 

A Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
and will be discontinued ‘at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
row paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in ever 
case, be addressed to The Editors. A personal 
dress delays consideration of them. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








GIANT URTICARIA 


N an earlier article we described urticaria, 

or hives. Although giant urticaria is not 
infrequently mistaken for a severe attack of 
hives, it is really a distinct disease. It is almost 
always inherited directly from parents, or else 
appears in some collateral branch of the 
family. None of the patient’s forbears may 
have had the disease, but if not they will be 
found to have had either one of several other 
nervous affections such as chorea or epilepsy 
or one of the so-called functional nerve dis- 
orders. 

A definite exciting cause can seldom be 
found for the attacks—as, for example, eating 
shellfish or strawberries or coming in contact 
with nettles. The attack usually begins sud- 
denly with a slight chill and a rise of tem- 
perature, a loss of appetite, perhaps nausea 
and a feeling of physical depression. Soon 
afterwards a localized swelling of considerable 
size appears on the skin of some part of the 
body or on the mucous membrane either of 
the air passages or of the digestive tract. The 
skin or mucous membrane over the swelling 
turns pale in color and becomes tense and 
elastic; it seldom tingles or itches as the sim- 
ilar swellings in urticaria do. Sometimes the 
disease attacks the larynx and, unless the 
swelling is speedily reduced, suffocation fol- 
lows. The attacks are usually short,—they last 
only an hour or two,—but they are likely to 
recur at longer or at shorter intervals. 

The disease is not serious unless it attacks 
the larynx; but those who are subject to it 
should always be on guard against that pos- 
sibility and at the first sign of danger should 
call a doctor, who can be ready to pass a tube 
through the obstruction or to perform trache- 
otomy if necessary. There is no specific treat- 
ment for the disorder, but the person subject 
to it should do everything in his power to 
improve his general health and especially to 
tone up his nervous system. 
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WANTED — EXPERIENCE 


N the course of seventeen months Rena 

Stone had held fourteen different positions. 
They were good positions too. Rena was 
triumphant. 

“You're all moss-grown round here,” she 
declared, paying a flying visit to the crowd in 
Arnold & Yetman’s. “Look at you, plodding 
on at the same old work month in and month 
out. I don’t see how you stand it. Why, I’ve 
been in an automobile office, sold stock for an 
Ice company, had a look-in at the real-estate 
business, received the patients of the famous 
Dr. Roscoe and been at the complaints desk 
in Morris & Phelps’s, to say nothing of other 
kinds of offices. I’m living. One of these days 
I'll decide what I like best, and then I'll settle 
down and make a run for the top. But now 
I'm after experience !” 

“Experience and experiences are not always 
the same thing, Rena,” Marcia Stevens re- 
minded her. ‘ 

_ “Indeed they are not,” Rena retorted. “It’s 
like the difference between being the native of 
a two-penny town and being a citizen of the 
world.” 
, an forget a proverb about Jack-of-all- 
rades.” 

“You make me tired,” Rena retorted good- 
naturedly. She could afford to be good- 
natured, for she had just obtained a position 
the pay of which exceeded by five hundred 


dollars a year the pay of any girl at Arnold 


~ & Yetman’s. “You're afraid to leave your little 


dooryards. Good-by. Come and see me sotme- 
time; my address is The World.” 
There were times in the next year or two 
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when some of the girls wondered wistfully | 


whether Rena were not right. It must be 
wonderful to have so many experiences and 
meet so many different kinds of people. Then 
something happened. Mr. Harrow of Harrow 
& Daily wanted a private stenographer. The 
salary was unusual, and the applicants were 
numerous. Among them was Rena. 

Rena met Mr. Harrow confidently; she 
knew that her “approach” and appearance were 
exceptional. She smiled to herself when she 
saw among the applicants several of the girls 
whom she had. known. She was sure that they 
had no chance at all. 

And for a moment it seemed so; she clearly 
made a good impression. But Mr. Harrow 
was shrewd; before Rena realized it he had 
learned more of her varied career than she had 
ever told any other employer. In five minutes 
he shook his head. “I am sorry, Miss Stone, 
but I think you misunderstood our need. 
What we are looking for is a capable young 


woman who has had experience, not experi- | 


ences. I feel that your career, although doubt- 
less interesting, could hardly have equipped 
you with those qualities of faithfulness, loy- 
alty and thoroughness which are fundamental 
to any real and lasting success.” 

Stunned and bewildered, Rena left the 


office. She did not realize that Mr. Harrow | 


and Marcia Stevens had said the same thing. 
ee 


THE BOWL AND THE NECKLACE 


N a certain Balkan state that I will refrain 

from naming, says Lord Frederic Hamilton 
in his book, Days Before Yesterday, the in- 
habitants are confirmed souvenir hunters. 


During a dinner party at the British lega- | 


tion in that nameless state one of the ladies 
was wearing a fine necklace of pearls, which 
a native of the state admired immensely and 
begged for permission to examine. The diplo- 
mat’s wife very unwisely unfastened the neck- 
lace; and amid loud expressions of admiration 
at its beautiful workmanship they passed it 
round from hand to hand. 

At the end of the dinner the lady asked for 
her necklace, but no one knew anything about 
it. The British minister, who thought that he 
understood the people of the country, rose 
to the occasion. With a smile, he said, “We 
have just witnessed a very clever and very 
amusing piece of legerdemain. Now we are 
going to see another little piece of conjuring.” 

He walked quietly to both doors of the 
room, locked them and put the keys into his 
pocket. Then, placing a small silver bowl from 
the sideboard in the centre of the dinner table, 
he continued, “I am now going to switch off 
all the lights and count ten slowly. Then I 
shall turn on the lights again, and, hey, presto! 
Madame de——’s necklace will be found 
lying in that silver bowl!” 

The room was plunged in darkness, and the 
minister counted slowly up to ten. The elec- 
tric lights blazed on again. There was no 
necklace, but the silver bowl had vanished ! 


°°: 


TELLTALE FOOTPRINTS 


HE police find footprints instructive even 

in lands where everyone wears shoes. In 
lands where people go barefoot footprints 
become, if not the autographs that thumb- 
prints are, at least a page of autobiography. 
In his book Roaming Through the West In- 
dies Mr. Harry A. Franck reports some re- 


marks of the American chief of the insular 


police of Porto Rico that amply justify our 
assertion. For the purposes of identification, 
he says, we divide the people of Porto Rico 
according to the shape of their feet. The mi- 
nority, mostly town dwellers, wear shoes. Of 
the great mass of countrymen those with 
broad, flat feet live in the cane lands round 
the coast. The coffee men have overdeveloped 
big toes, because they use them in climbing 
the steep hillsides from bush to bush. In the 
tobacco districts, where the planting is done 
with the feet, they are short and stubby. 
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SHODDY SHEEP 
“T B’LIEVE I'll go over and examine them 


sheep of Jupe’s a little carefuller,” said | 
Mr. T—— to his wife; “he’s offered three of | 


’em for that yeller heifer, but knowin’ him as 
I do I aim to be sure ’fore he gets her that 


their fleece ain’t half cotton ’stead of all wool.” | 























Night Dainties 
Which Summer brings to millions 


What supper dish—what bedtime dish—compares with 
Puffed Wheat in milk? 


These are whole-wheat bubbles—steam-exploded grains. 
Every food cell is blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process. Diges- 
tion is made easy and complete. 


Whole wheat supplies 16 needed elements. In this form all 
are utilized. The flimsy, flaky texture makes the grains invit- 
ing. The flavor is delicious. 


All-day food confections 


Puffed Rice forms an all-day food confection. Serve with 
cream and sugar in the morning, or blended with your fruit. 
Between meals douse with melted butter. Use like airy nut- 
meats in your candies or as 
garnish on ice cream. 


Children revel in these 
flavory bubble grains. No 
other form of grain food is 
so good for them. Nothing 
else makes whole grains so 
enticing. — 

Serve them in plenty— 
both of them. These are 
ideal foods for summer. 


Puffed Wheat 


Whole wheat puffed to 
8 times normal size 


Puffed Rice 


Rice puffed to bubbles 


The finest dainty 
breakfast brings—Puffed Rice 
with cream and sugar 


For afternoons 


Crisp Puffed Rice and 
lightly douse with butter. Let 
them take the place of cookies 
and confections. Serve also 


Mix with berries 
in this way at breakfast for These flimsy, flaky tidbits add a 


a change. delicious blend 
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Sole Makers 
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Follow réecipe in Balanced Daily 


i : offered below. 


_ Diet; the attractive cook book 





Simplify your cooking in hot weather 


OU can make your work easier in hot weather by selecting foods 
you can cook in the cool of the morning. Forinstance, fried stuffed 
eggs can be prepared several hours before meal time, and need 

only a few minutes’ browning in hot Crisco before serving. They are nourish- 
ing and more appetizing in summer than a heavy meat. | 


Crisco is ideal for hot weather frying because it does not smoke at frying heat, 
because it gives off no odor, and because it cooks food so quickly that it does 
not heat up your kitchen as much as a pan of slow-boiling vegetables. 


Crisco makes fried things taste better, too, because it does not spoil their nat- 
ural flavors with a greasy taste. It is absolutely tasteless—a pure, white, deli- 
cate vegetable cooking fat that is unlike lard both in origin and effect. 


How can you prevent fried foods 
from absorbing fat? 


Learn the easy rules for perfect frying from ‘‘Balanced 
Daily Diet”—an up-to-date cook book written by Janet 
McKenzie Hill (founder of the Boston Cooking School) 
for users of Crisco. ‘This unusual book gives many new, 
exclusive recipes, among which are directions for making 
the Fried Stuffed Eggs pictured above. It gives sample 
menus for every month, and tells how to plan meals with 
foods of your own choosing so as to have the proper food 
value daily. Illustrated in colors. It costs 33c just to print 
one of these books. You may have one copy for ten cents 

in stamps. Write today, to 

Section G-6, Dept. of Home 

Economics, The Procter & 

Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Get a can of Crisco from your grocer and see how much 
better it is for all kinds of cooking—frying, shortening, 
cake and pastry. It comes in sanitary containers 
holding a pound or more, net weight. It is the mod- 
ern cooking fat for modern housekeepers. 


Crisco is also made and sold in Canada. 


RISCO 
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